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ABSTRACT 


The nature of our research was to determine the content, scope and structure for a 
course in basic financial management which would be used to introduce foreign military 
officers to the field of financial management. The Naval Education and Training Security 
Assistance Field Activity (NETSAFA) indicated there was a need for a generic, introductory 
financial management course because of the numerous inquiries from foreign governments 
concerning financial management subject matter. Foreign officials requested that their staff 
officers, which have varying degrees of familiarity with the financial arena, be schooled in 
the basics of financial management. Research determined that the course should be 
approximately two weeks in length in order to adequately cover the following subject 
areas: accounting, budgeting, management fundamentals, auditing, management 
information systems (MIS) and total quality management (TQM). In addition to 
formulating the content, scope and structure of the course, a draft student and instructors’ 


guide were developed and are included in Appendices A and B. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A. BACKGROUND 

The Naval Education and Training Security Assistance Field 
Activity (NETSAFA) determined there is a need for the 
development of a short but comprehensive financial management 
course of instruction to supplement and complement the 
professional courses of instruction the majority of foreign 
officers are receiving in Department of Defense courses of 
study. This was further solidified based on the requests of 
several foreign governments concerning the need to educate 
their military staff officers in the basics of financial 
management. The educational background and practical 
expertise of these officers is in a myriad of warfare 
specialties and their level of exposure to financial 
management is very low or nonexistent. 

The very complex capital markets that exist within the 
United States force private sector companies to be very 
sophisticated with financial management practices they 
imneorporace. (otiglitz, 1988) Manufacturing, service and 
retailing companies require valid and timely financial 
information in order to survive in a highly competitive 
capital market structure. (Rayburn, 1989) Public sector and 


non-profit organizations benefit from the lessons learned in 


the private sector. (Anthony,1988) The financial tools needed 
to survive in the private sector are also necessary in the 
public sector. The basic tools of financial management are 
also necessary for every manager at every level of a public or 
private sector organization. (Brigham, 1988) Because of the 
sophisticated capital market and the associated financial and 
managerial techniques currently being used by the private 
sector, the public sector, ie., Department of Defense has 
greatly benefitted from the theories, practices and techniques 
that have been developed. (Stiglitz, 1988) This in turn has 
convinced many foreign governments with less sophisticated 
Capital markets to send their officers to be schooled in these 
advanced theories, practices and techniques. 

Investigative research conducted on various Department of 
Defense (DOD) financial management programs revealed the 
current training being provided to military staff and upper 
echelon military and civilian personnel are too specific 
focusing on U.S. oriented financial policies and procedures. 
In addition, many of these courses require prerequisites. 


More in-depth findings are contained in Chapter II. 


B. OBJECTIVE 
The primary object of this thesis was to design and 


develop a generic, introductory financial management course 





which could be used to educate mid-grade, non-financial 
management foreign officers in basic financial management 
principles. 

Financial management is "the planning, acquisition and 
Geli gation Of funds in Order +o maximize the efficiency and 
value of the enterprise." (Brigham,1988) There are "financial 
imp ld tcat i0ns in virtually all business 
decisions." (Brigham,1988) Managers should have some financial 
management knowledge in order to analyze financial information 
and make good decisions based on the analysis for their own 
specialized interests. In order to address the basic 
principles the course is divided into two sections. 

The first section, Appendix A, is the student guide. It 
addresses six subject areas or modules. They are: accounting, 
budgeting, management fundamentals, auditing, information 
systems and total quality management. Bach subject area 
stresses theory, current practices and basic techniques. The 
modules contain course objectives, general course reading 
material, example figures, additional subject area readings 
list and references. 

The second section, Appendix B, is the instructor’s guide. 
It also addresses the six subject areas. The “1nstructor s 
guide focuses on teaching each module. It outlines the 
student guide and has lecture notes included within the 


outline. The lecture notes address the key ideas that the 


instructor should stress to the student. The™instucters 
guide is divided into modules and contain course objectives, 
course outline with lecture notes, viewgraphs for classroom 
presentation, additional readings list and references. Along 
with the two sections, supplemental case studies were 


forwarded. 


C. RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The focus of research centered around determining the 
optimal course objectives, content, scope and structure in 
order to fulfill the professional needs of the foreign 
military officer. To define and direct the methodology a 
number of questions were composed to focus the research. They 
are: 

1. Who is the target audience? 

2. What is the target audiences’ background? 

3. What are some course expectations? 

4. What are subject areas of study? 

5. What principles should be taught? 


6. What should be the sequence of instruction? 


7. How should the material be presented to the class? 
8. What course format should be used? 
9. What are the costs of providing the course? 


10. What are the logistic requirements of the course? 


11. What are the benefits of offering the course? 


The aforementioned questions were invaluable tools in 
directing the level of research in determining course content, 
scope and structure as well as determining course 
effectiveness. 

The goal of research was not to arbitrarily design a 
course based upon our limited background, but rather to 
utilize the expertise and writings of knowledgeable 
educators. (Rummel, 1963) This required consultations with 
experts in the various subject areas determined to be 
essential for this course and with education experts versed in 
the design, development and implementation of courses and 
courseware in order to maximize the quantity and quality of 
course related materials. This was extremely important 
considering the volume of research material available on the 
various subject areas and the time constraints placed upon the 


course length. 


D. SCOPE, LIMITATIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 
1. Scope 

The scope of the course was limited only by the length 
of time allotted for the course itself. The restrictions 
placed upon the material included or covered in the course 
itself were only such that the target audiences would obtain 
basic essentials of financial management such as accounting, 
general management and control principles. The qoal was to 


provide quantity as well as quality information on the basics 


of all available financial management related subjects. Also 
the course’s scope was not to overlap with existing Department 
of Defense courses currently being taught. The general 
subject areas selected to be the foundation for the structure 
of the course and the most effective in meeting the 
aforementioned objectives were accounting, budgeting, 
management fundamentals, auditing, management information 
systems (MIS) and total quality management (TQM). 
2. Limitations 

There were two limitations placed upon the design and 
development of the course. They were course length and course 
scope. The length of the course could not exceed two weeks. 
The course scope could not overlap existing DOD courses. 
These limitations played major roles in formulating the 
structure and methodology ultimately used in the courses’ 
design. 

3. Assumptions 

There were several assumptions made when designing the 
course which affected its content, structure and level of 
technical difficulty. The course was designed to be taught to 
a class composed of a cross-section of foreign military 
officers so their comprehension of the English language was 
assumed to be a prerequisite to the course. Although 
comprehension of English was assumed, technical Jargon was 


avoided to the extent possible as to not undermine or change 





the meaning of a particular meaning or thought. The 
assumption was made that the majority of the target audience 
had little to no financial related background since the 
expertise of the students would vary significantly. Due to 
the volume of material provided in the limited time allotted, 
the student guide, Appendix A, was designed and structured 
such that it contained examples and figures that supplemented 
the reading material. The student would be provided with a 
copy of the instructor’s viewgraphs too. Also the student 
guide contains a glossary and additional reading list which 


complements the material being taught. 


E. METHODOLOGY AND LITERATURE REVIEW 

As mentioned earlier, the methodology selected for the 
structure of the course was significantly affected by the time 
restriction. Two weeks 1s an extremely limited amount of time 
to spend on any one of the six subject areas selected for 
inclusion in the course. Volumes of pertinent information is 
provided in the student guide in a very logical and methodical 
manner such that it can be referred to quickly. The student 
guide is designed to be a readers’ digest of accurate and 
applicable information. 

1. Methodology 

A simple but comprehensive approach was used to 

develop the proposed course. Because of limited exposure to 


financial management and the educational development process, 


it was determined that the best course of action would be to 
begin the research by reviewing existing financial management 
related courses offered by the Department of Defense, the 
Department of the Navy and various civilian institutions of 
learning. This included reviewing recommended textbooks, 
written material on the subject of financial management, 
obtaining copies of classroom material, interviewing educators 
and training experts and actually oobserving’~ student 
interaction in the classroom environment. Using this 
methodology and research technique while considering the 
proposed target audience, the scope and the content of the 
course was developed. It was also instrumental in formulation 
of the courses’ structure and courseware presentation. (Van 
Maanen, 1982) 
2. Literature review 

The majority of the literature reviewed included 
information provided by the Naval Postgraduate School library, 
Department of Defense and Department of the Navy course 
outlines and correspondence courses, the Defense Systems 
Resources Management College and various academic 
institutions. The list of references is properly documented 


and appropriately footnoted in Appendix A. 


F. DEFINITIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS 

There are numerous definitions and abbreviations which are 
used in the text of the course. A consolidated glossary 
including all definitions and abbreviations is contained in 


Appendix A. 


G. ORGANIZATION OF STUDY 

The remaining three chapters provide the details of the 
research conducted. Chapter II begins with the specifics of 
the data collection process used and then addresses how this 
information was tailored to fit the target audience. It also 
contains specifics on how the subject areas were selected, 
their scope and ultimately the course structure. A brief 
discussion of course costs, logistics and benefits is also 
contained in Chapter II. Chapter III addresses the future of 
the course and focuses on course refinement, expansion and 
ultimate evolution of the course. Chapter IV, conclusion, 
summarizes the research work performed and = provided 
recommendations based upon lessons learned as result of this 


research. 


II. PROCEDURE FOR COURSE DEVELOPMENT 


A. DATA COLLECTION 
The first phase of course development was to collect as 
much available information as possible on the subject of 
financial management. Because this subject area is very broad 
it is important that current information be collected and the 
scope narrowed as quickly as possible. To do this five 
collection areas were utilized. They were existing courses of 
study, existing correspondence courses, potential or future 
Department of Defense courses, current academic sources and 
interviews with various Department of Defense and Department 
of the Navy training specialists. During this phase it was 
important to determine if this course of study had already 
been developed. If it had the need for developing a new 
course would be unnecessary. 
1. Existing courses of study 
There are three existing courses offered within the 
Department of Defense that address governmental financial 
management. These courses are primarily United States 
government oriented with a specific target audience 
identified. For example, the Air University located at 
Maxwell AFB, Alabama has a comptrollership course for O-5’s 


and above. This course is designed to aid the officer or 
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Civil servant who will be working at the major claimant level 
or above. The course is specific in nature and very narrow in 
scope focusing on Department of Defense policies and 
procedures. Another course reviewed was the Practical 
Comptrollership Course located at Naval Postgraduate School 
Monterey, California. This course was also very specific in 
Mature and narrow in scope focusing on Department of the 
Navy’s financial policies and procedures. Both courses 
address their own peculiar way of accounting, budgeting, 
controlling and auditing. 

The third course being taught was the Air Forces’ 
comptrollership course. This course focused on the Air 
Forces’ financial policies and procedures. 

While each course had a different target audience and 
their own way of doing business, there were some basic common 
features of every course. These similarities were useful and 
included in Appendices A and B. They are: 

a. All three courses addressed accounting, budgeting 

and controlling. 

b. All three courses utilized guest speakers to 

enhance the credibility and depth of the course. 

c. All three courses had a student guide = and 

instructors guide. 


d. All three courses utilized classroom visual aids. 


igi 


2. Review existing coorespondence courses 

The Department of Defense has published many 
correspondence courses in the areas of accounting, budgeting, 
management, auditing and controls. These courses are very 
Marrow in scope and their subject matter is Department of 
Defense oriented. Currently, these courses are utilized as 
prerequisites for advancement within the general service (GS) 
career path. 

While reviewing the specific courses offered in 
accounting and budgeting, some good information was provided. 
Primarily, correspondence courses are good if one subject area 
is being learned and one has a general knowledge of the course 
of study. The student focuses on one subject area and after 
completing the course has a tendency to forget some of the 
subject matter if he or she is not using the knowledge gained 
on a daily basis. Although correspondence courses are very 
good, the breadth and depth of information required by the 
student indicated the classroom environment would be more 
effective. 

3. Potential courses of study 

While conducting research on this subject area, it was 
discovered that another graduate student was tasked to develop 
a short course of study on financial management for the 
Engineering Duty Officer (EDO) basic course. The primary 


focus of this course concerned the fundamentals of financial 
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management in the Department of the Navy. While discussing 
the EDO course with Professor J. San Miguel and Professor B. 
Roberts, a basic course planning outline was provided for 
perusal. This outline was used as a guideline for planning 
the further development of the subject course. (ASTD, 1989) 
4. Current academic sources 

The next step in the data gathering process was to 
review the current courses of study in the area of financial 
management at academic institutions. The first: anstitute 
reviewed was the financial management curriculum at Naval 
Postgraduate School. The second institution reviewed was the 
MBA curriculum at Stanford University. The review consisted 
of looking at the methods of instruction, areas of study and 
whether or not a course of study exists that would satisfy the 
basic requirements of the subject course. (Jones,1985) During 
this process three points were identified and they are: 

a. The existing courses of study are very detailed and 

require a considerable amount of time for study. The 

completion of the course of study would result in 

Masters Degrees. 

b. Each course of study has similarities such as 

accounting, budgeting, management, auditing and 


Gonerollang. 


1S: 


c. Neither course of study at the two institutions 
Satisfy the time and money constraints set forth by 


NETSAFA. 


5. Interview of training specialists 

Finally, interviews with various Department of 
Defense, Department of the Navy and Department of the Air 
Force training specialists were conducted over a one year 
period. During the interviews that were conducted at various 
locations throughout the United States various questions were 
asked concerning the curriculum, the student composition, 
course structure and past training of foreign students. The 
interviews were conducted in a one-on-one environment which 
generated two-way communication between the interviewer and 
interviewee. (Dexter, 1970) The feedback received from these 
training specialists shaped the format of the course’s 
development. Information gathered from these interviews was 
complied and correlated to determine what subject areas were 
considered important, where to teach the course, what problems 
might be encountered, what should be the optimal course 
structure and what are the course prerequisites. 

Each of the aforementioned areas’ data was assembled, 


categorized, analyzed and correlated to determine the best mix 
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of subject matter that should be taught. It was determined 
that four areas of instruction should be taught. (Van 
Maanen,1982) They are: 

ae, ACeCount ang 

b. Budgeting 

Ge Control lings Auditing 

d. Management fundamentals 

"Financial management is usually associated with the 
practice of accounting." (Symonds,1969) Accounting is defined 
as "a system for measuring the results of business activities 
and communicating those measurements to interested 
users." (Davidson, 1988) Another definition is "an information 
system conveying specific information about a specific entity. 
The information is in financial terms and is restricted to 
information that can be made reasonably 
precise." (Davidson, 1984) Financial information accounting 
provides is useful to every manager in some way or another. 
Therefore, basic accounting methods must be understood in 


order for the manager to have a good foundation on which 


finanacial management rests. The course addresses three 
accounting processes. They are: financial, cost and 
managerial. 


Financial accounting is concerned with the historical 
reporting of the financial position and operations of a 
company or organization to external users on a regular 


basis. (Anthony, 1988) It 1s necessary that financial 
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accounting reports and principles be understood prior to 
instruction in more advanced accounting methods. 

Cost accounting is by definition "a sub-field of 
accounting that records, measures and reports information 
about costs." (Deakin,1987) Cost accounting provides managers 
with internal information and external information. 
(Rayburn, 1989) The identification of costs and how these 
costs are accumulated and allocated are important in a 
manager’s decision making process. 

Managerial accounting enables an organizations 
managers accumulate financial information in order to 
effectively compete in whatever environment the organization 
is in. It is an "accounting system designed to do its job of 
decision making, planning and control." (Deakin, 1987) Good 
managerial decisions are based on many sources of information. 
The analysis of valid and timely financial information is an 
important part of the decision making process. 

Budgeting was found to be a crucial point in financial 
management. Budgeting expresses the financial requirements 
necessary to support an organizations objectives and goals. 
A budget is a planned program for a specific time period in 
terms of estimated costs, commitments, expenditures’) and 
financing. It 18 more complicated than merely a plan for 
expending funds. It is a means of two-way communication 
between organizational cost centers and upper level 


management. (Hitch,1986) The budget process touches every part 
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of an organization’s infrastructure. Therefore, understanding 
the budgeting process is critical for every manager. 

Control is the "process of assuring that the actual 
activities conform to planned = activities." (Stoner, 1989) 
Controls are used throughout an organization to ensure 
standards are established, performance is measured and 
deviations are corrected. Financial controls are a part of 
the organization’s overall control mechanism. Managers at all 
levels must understand and comply with the organization’s 
eontrolse:. A sub-set of controls is the audit process. 
Auditing is the process by which independent entities 
accumulate and evaluate quantifiable information about the 
organization. (Arens, 1988) There are two types of audits. 
They are: external and internal. (Burton, 1982) The manager 
must understand the differences between these audits, the 
areas they are concerned with and their purpose. Generally, 
audits measure the effectiveness of the organization’s 
controls by using quantifiable data. This data is usually 
accumulated from financial statements, accounting practices 
and other relevant financial data. (Kropatkin, 1987) 
Therefore, the manager must have a good working knowledge of 
financial management in order to understand the organization’s 
controls and associated audits. 

Finally, an understanding of management fundamentals 
is critical for any manager. Management is "the process of 


planning, organizing, leading and controlling the work of 
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organization members." (Stoner,1989) Management is using all 
available organizational resources to reach stated 
organizational goals. (Stoner,1989) The importance of 
understanding the four management principles cannot be over 
stressed. Each principle affects the manager’s understanding 
of the appropriate application of financial principles, 
practices and techniques. 

Based upon the data collected and research conducted, 
the aforementioned areas became the foundation of the course. 
In conjunction with data collection the courses’ target 


audience was being determined. 


B. TARGET AUDIENCE 

During the data collection phase, the training specialists 
at NETSAFA discussed their ideas on the type of student that 
should be taught if this generic course of instruction was 
available. The target audience would be composed of mid-grade 
foreign officers who have little or no financial management 
exposure. These officers would be front-runners in their 
respective Tien ay organizations. Based on this 
prerequisite, interviews with foreign officers that had 
previously completed course(s) of study in Department of 
Defense or Department of the Navy financial management courses 
were conducted. The purpose of the interviews was to gain 


information on the necessity of a basic financial management 
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course for foreign officers and then determine why existing 
Department of Defense courses were not meeting the foreign 
officer’s needs. 

A series of interviews were conducted with several foreign 
officers. These officers were senior officers ( 0-5’s) of the 
Royal Saudi Naval Forces (RSNF) and had completed several 
Department of Defense comptrollership courses. The interviews 
were conducted one-on-one to generate two-way communication 
and to put the interviewee at ease. (Rummel,1963) The results 
of the interviews are as follows: 

1. The current Department of Defense and Department of 
the Navy comptrollership courses are too United States 
government specific. Although the information disseminated 
was informative and nice to know it did not help the foreign 
officer understand the basics of financial management. The 
information does not help the foreign officer understand the 
basic financial relationships necessary to help him do his job 
iiehis) specific country. 

2. The course of study at the Department of Defenses’ 
comptrollership course at the Air University is too long. The 
Practical Comptrollership course at NPS is the right length 
but does not provide the basic information needed by the 
hereign «officer. 

3. All foreign officers interviewed indicated that what 
is needed is a basic, fundamental course that introduces them 


to financial management in a generic way. The course would 
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give them the tools and flexibility necessary to apply the 
principles and procedures learned to their own unique 
management situations. 

4. The course of study should include general subject 
matter such as accounting, budgeting, controls, management 
fundamentals, management information systems and total quality 
management. 

5. The course should be provided to mid-grade foreign 
officers with little exposure to financial management. 

Therefore, based on the interviews and NETSAFA’s 
recommended target audience it was determined that mid-grade, 
non-financial manager foreign officers should be the initial 


target audience. 


C. COURSE SUBJECT AREAS AND OBJECTIVES 

Once the target audience was identified then the course 
subject areas were determined. Based on the overlapping 
subject areas discussed in the data collection phase and the 
recommendations made by both training specialists and the 
foreign officers interviewed the following course subject 
areas were formalized and divided into six modules: 

eee Coun-ang 

2. Budgeting 

3. Management fundamentals 


ay Audi Gang 
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5. Management Information Systems (MIS) 

6. Total Quality Management (TQM) 

The next step was to develop subject area objectives. 
Using reference material complied during the data collection 
phase for each subject area, and outline for each subject area 
or module was created. (Ref. ASTD) Based on the outline, basic 
objectives for accounting, budgeting, management, auditing, 
MIS and TQM were formulated. These objectives were 
specifically defined later during the course content and 


structure phase and are included in Appendices A and B. 


D. COURSE CONTENT AND STRUCTURE 
The first step in developing the content and structure of 
the proposed course began with the compilation of reference 
material, the content of courseware being utilized in current 
Department of Defense comptrollership courses, and general 
curriculum course structures at NPS.Using the basic planning 
outline and the breakdown of course subject areas into six 
modules the following course content was developed: 
1. ACCOUNTING 
a. Financial accounting 
b. Cost accounting 
c. Managerial accounting 
2. BUDGETING 


a. Planning 
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b. 


CG. 


Programming 


Budgeting 


3. MANAGEMENT FUNDAMENTALS 


Q 


Planning 
Organizing 
Leading 


Controlling 


4. AUDITING 


a o 


b. 


Gre 


d. 


Auditing 
Auditing standards 
Audit risk 


Audit evidence 


5. MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS (MIS) 


a. 


b. 


, ee 


Information systems 
Information and management 


Computers and data processing 


6. TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT (TQM) 


a. 

b. 

The aforementioned course content was constrained by the 
depth and length of the course. 
of the target audience was limited, the content of the course 
had to be limited in scope. 


material be directed to give the potential student a basic 


TQM Philosophy 


TQM Process 


knowledge of each specific subject area. 


enable the student to adequately seek additional information 
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Because the experience level 


It was essential that the course 


This would later 


in the subject area of interest. The course would also enable 
the student to apply the subject area information to any 
specific field of endeavor. Last the course could not be over 
two weeks in length. The content of the course is detailed 
in-depth in Appendix A. 

In conjunction with formulating the course content the 
Structure of the course was developed. The structure of the 
course was constrained in two ways. First the course had to 
be flexible. Because a series of guest speakers would be used 
in conjunction with classroom instruction, the modification of 
courseware must be flexible. Second the course must be taught 
in a two week period. Because most foreign students are 
scheduled for many short courses during there training time in 
the United States it was imperative the course be taught 
during a two week window. Therefore the following course 
structure was developed: 

1. STUDENT GUIDE 

a. Course readings 
b. Figures 
c. Additional reading lists 
d. References 
2. INSTRUCTORS GUIDE 
a. Lesson outline with lecture notes 
b. Viewgraphs 
3. CASE STUDIES 


a. Case study per module 
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During the course each student will be provided with a 
copy of the instructor’s viewgraphs. This will enable the 
student to listen more effectively rather than trying to take 
comprehensive notes. At the end of each module a case study 
will be assigned to the class. The class will be divided into 
teams, to prepare case analysis, and will be expected to 
discuss the case during the next class session. The case 
study approach enables the student to gain a working knowledge 
of the material and to apply that knowledge in a constructive 
way to a case environment. (Anthony,1988) This” in™tugce 
solidifies the students knowledge base. Finally during the 
two week course various guest speakers will provide real time 


information to the student on each module. 


E. COURSE LOGISTICS 

One of the primary considerations of the proposed course 
is cost. The majority of costs to be incurred center around 
logistics. (Hitch,1986) The logistic requirements have several 
primary constraints that must be addressed. They are: 

1. The course teaching site must be centrally located. 
Foreign students are primarily trained at various locations on 
the east coast. They are, however, trained at several sites 
on the west coast. Usually their east coast training precedes 
their west coast training. Therefore, this training should be 
conducted either after they have finished training at the east 


coast sites or after completing training at west coast sites. 
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2. Teaching site support must be readily available. It 
is imperative that existing facilities and training support be 
readily available prior to course start-up. No new 
GONSETMCEIOn, Or mayor modifications \ of  Eacalities to 
accommodate this training will be considered. 

3. Time frame for the course is two weeks once a year. 
This course will initially be taught once a year at the 
centralized site. It 1S imperative that the lodging and 
transportation support of students, instructors and guest 
speakers be readily available. 

Because of the aforementioned constraints, the teaching 
site selected was Pensacola, Florida. The facilities 
available at Chief of Naval Education and Training 
headquarters (CNET) fulfill every requirement and minimize all 


constraints in the following ways: 


1. The course teaching site is centrally located. 
2. The site is located in the same area as NETSAFA. 
3. The facilities are readily available with no major 


modifications necessary. 

4. The site is located at NAS Pensacola. Transportation 
is readily available for both students and guest speakers. 

5. Lodging at the BOQ is available for. students, 
instructors and guest speakers. 

6. Control of Foreign Military Sales (FMS) expenses can 
be readily monitored because of the nearness of NETSAFA to the 


training site. 
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EF. COST-BENEFIT 

After compiling cost figures for the logistic requirements 
listed above, the ability to assign dollar figures to the 
benefits of offering this proposed training to foreign 
officers is not feasible. The value of providing basic 
financial management tools to foreign officers that have 
little financial management exposure is intrinsic. One can 
however speculate on providing a source of information to 
these officers that may provide them with enhanced insight 
into the importance of financial information in everything 
they do. As is pointed out in the course overview, this 
course is designed to give the non-financial manager a basic 
knowledge of financial management tools in order to enhance or 
improve his or her abilities to make specialized decisions. 
It is making good informative decisions that equate to the 
real benefits. (Stiglitz,1986) 

Another possible benefit is through development of common 
interests during the course of training. Common interests 
equate to the development of closer ties between U.S. and 
foreign officers. These ties could benefit future joint 
operations between the United States and the foreign 
governments who’s officers have been U.S. trained. 

Finally the introduction to basic financial management 
tools benefit the non-financial manager by giving him or her 


a solid foundation that can be built upon by other financial 
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courses. For example completing this proposed course will 
enable the student to understand the terminology and 
methodology used in the DOD’s comptrollership course. This is 
beneficial if the student desires to increase his or her 
knowledge of U.S. financial policies and procedures. 


(Anthony, 1988) 
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III. RECOMMENDATIONS/ALTERNATIVES 


A. REFINE PROPOSED COURSE 

The proposed course has been initially designed for mid- 
grade non-financial manager foreign officers. This course 
could be revised to include more in-depth information or 
tailored to enhance one or more of the course subjects areas. 
If the course is revised it could be accomplished in one or 
more of the following ways: 

1. Enhance current course objectives 

The current course objectives are fundamental in 
nature. In order to enhance the course objectives the course 
must be refined in one of two ways. 

First, each one of the six subject areas could be 
refined. For example, in the accounting module, the section 
on cost accounting could be modified to include information on 
UNnLe. “costiag. This modification would enhance the course 
objectives and place more emphasis on the cost accounting 
process. (Deakin, 1988) Another example would be to provide 
more information on TQM techniques and tools. This would 
enhance the TQM objectives and place increased emphasis on the 
technical features of TQM. (Deming, 1986) 

Second, the entire course itself could be refined all 


at once. This could be done to emphasize one or more subject 
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areas or to increase course length to provide more in-depth 
information on specific subject areas. For example, some 
students may desire to learn more about MIS and its 
interrelationships with budgeting and TOM. (Senn, 1988) The 
entire course itself must be refined to address this 
interrelationship. 
2. Increase number of guest speakers 

If the desire is to provide more guest speakers to 
increase the student’s exposure to guest speaker experiences 
then the amount of classroom instruction must be reduced. 
This requires refining the course to enable more time for 
guest speakers and less time for classroom instruction. This 
may be necessary if more than one class per year is scheduled 
and there are many excellent guest speakers readily available. 

3. Use more case studies 

Eventually the classroom instruction approach should 
give way to the case study approach. The case study approach 
1s an outstanding way to involve the class in a real time 
scenario, it solidifies the material the student has learned 
and enables the student to gain first hand experience in a 
controlled environment. (Hawkins,1986) To place more emphasis 
on case studies rather than classroom instruction the course 


must be refined to permit this evolution to occur. 
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4. Use forum format 

The use of a forum or seminar format is one that 
caters to the primary use of guest speakers. This approach is 
good for those individuals which have a good working knowledge 
of the material being discussed. This ~s not a @gecd 
instruction format for individuals who have very little 
experience or are weak in the area being discussed. If this 
training approach is used then the course material should be 


refined to comply with this type of format. 


B. EXPAND PROPOSED COURSE SCOPE 
This course is primarily concerned with six basic areas of 
Instruction. These subject areas are necessary for 
understanding the concept of financial management. Sie 
subject areas were selected for adequate coverage and there 
are other areas that could be included in an expanded course 
of study. An expanded course of study would lengthen the 
course and provide more overall knowledge of the subject of 
financial management. The following are some of the ways this 
course could expand in one or more subject areas: 
1. Economics (Micro & Macro) 
An overview of both micro and macro economic schools 
of thought could be presented. Economics plays a major role 


in the way one analyzes his or her financial resources. For 
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example a good understanding of how a recession affects world 
economies can be very beneficial to the one who manages 
financial resources. (Stiglitz,1986) 
2. Statistical analysis 
Statistics and operations analysis are very much at 
the forefront of the technical manager’s school of thought. 
This course could be expanded to include a basic overview of 
statistical analysis and how it effects every manager. The 
focus of the statistical analysis in this course will be in 
the area of financial management. (Markland, 1987) 
3. Basic quantitative financial management 
Another way this course could be expanded would be to 
include a module on quantitative financial management. This 
would focus on quantitative problem solving and the use of 
various ratios and present and future values. Expansion of 
the course in this direction would increase course length and 
would probably not be cost effective. (Bringham, 1991) 
4. Strategy formulation 
The concept of strategy and the development of 
strategic thought is very important. The proposed course 
could be expanded to include a module on the _ strategy 
formulation and implementation process. This subject area 
more any previously mentioned would enhance the proposed 
course and give the student a greater prospective on how 


financial management fits into the scheme of things. (Bryson,1999) 
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C. EXPAND THE TARGET AUDIENCE 

Currently the proposed target audience is comprised of 
mid-grade, non-financial manager foreign officers with little 
or no financial management exposure. There is a need for this 
course in their training pipeline. But there is also a need 
for higher grade foreign officers to be exposed to basic 
financial management and for entry level Department of Defense 
civil servants to be exposed to basic financial management. 
The proposed course’s target audience could be expanded in the 
following ways: 

1. Tailor course to higher grade officers 

There are higher grade foreign officers that need 

exposure to financial management fundamentals. These officers 
have very little exposure to financial management and need the 
tools made available in this course to enable them to do their 
specific job better. To accomplish the task to expand the 
target audience to include this group of individuals the 
course itself must be tailored. This also includes refining 
the course into an executive level course which will focus on 
the major concepts of the subject area. This will also mean 
the course length should be reduced. 

2. Tailor course to entry level DOD personnel 

Department of Defense civil servants must complete 

prerequisite training requirements in order to be promoted to 


the next grade. Specifically the financial grades, accounting 
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technician, budget analysis, budget assistant, etc., must 
complete correspondence courses in specific financial related 
subject areas before they can be promoted to the next grade. 
This course could be tailored to satisfy perquisite 
requirements for entry level GS’s. The course could be 
modified to include more Department of Defense and Department 
of the Navy specifics as well as providing the fundamental 


subject areas of financial management. 


BD. FEASIBILITY 

Initially the proposed course must meet the requirements 
set forth by NETSAFA and satisfy the needs of the foreign 
officer target audience. This course satisfies the two 
aforementioned requirements. It will provide fundamental 
financial management tools that the foreign officer can use to 
do his or her job better. 

It 1s feasible to refine this course to enhance the course 
objectives, include more guest speakers and use more case 
Studies. It is also feasible that the course could be 
expanded to include economics, statistics, quantitative 
financial management and strategic analysis. Furthermore, the 
course has flexibility to expand the target audience. 
(Bryson, 1990) 

Future course modifications will be necessary to ensure 
course material timeliness. Also the course structure could 


be modified in the following ways: 
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1. Using computer based software, the course could be 
self-taught using a smart system approach. Each module could 
be taught using this method with case studies andg ue st 
speakers utilized for a class forum approach. (Senn,1988) 

2. Another concept in teaching is using video taped 
lectures from some of the countries’ foremost authorities in 
various academic disciplines. These individuals, well-known 
professors and outstanding lecturers, would provide lectures 
on specific financial management related topics. These video 
lectures would supplement the student’s course reading 
material and complement the guest speakers personal 
appearances. Also the cost of obtaining these lectures would 
be minimal and could be made available for individual student 


purchase. 
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IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


A. SUMMARY 

As previously mentioned, the primary objective was to 
research subject matter on the topic of financial management 
and use that subject matter to develop a course of study that 
could be used to expose foreign military officers to the 
fundamentals of financial management. In order to achieve the 


objective, the following criteria had to be addressed: 


1. Identify and focus on the target audience. 

2. Collect, modify and formulate the course content and 
scope. 

3. Determine the length and structure of how the course 


could most effectively and efficiently be presented. 

This required that research and analysis be conducted on 
volumes of financial and management related material. Also 
observation and evaluation of various teaching methods, aids 
and techniques had to be accomplished. The difficult part was 
finding the delicate balance of determining how much 
information should be provided, in a relatively short yet 
unspecified time frame, to foreign military students. The 
Only common element in the process was the students were to be 


foreign officers, but even then, each would have varying 


Shs, 


degrees of educational background in the financial management 


arena. Each one of the aforementioned elements, in the course 


development process, had a definite and consequential affect 


on each other. 


B. CONCLUSION 


As a result of the foregoing research and analysis, the 
following was concluded: 
as The course of instruction should be limited to two 
weeks of instruction to obtain optimal coverage of the six 
subject areas. 
oar The course of instruction should consist of six 
primary modules to be taught in the following order: 
a. Accounting 
b. Budgeting 
c. Management Fundamentals 
d. Auditing 
e. Management Information Systems 
f. Total Quality Management (TQM) 
3. Every module in the course of instruction should be 


taught in approximately one ana half days each consisting of 


three phases. 


a. Phase One: Class lectures, material presentation, 


and question and answer session. 


low Phase Two: Guest Speaker to talk on same or 


related area of study. 
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c. Phase Three: Case study relating to each module 


of instruction and class lecture. 


4. The course of instruction should consist of a student 
guide which would contain course readings, figures, 
references, and an additional readings lists. A copy of the 


proposed student guide is contained in Appendix A. 

Se The course of instruction should consist of an 
instructors’ guide which would contain the lesson outline with 
lecture notes and view graphs for class presentation. A copy 


of the proposed instructors’ guide is contained in Appendix B. 


C. ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 

Based upon the aforementioned research, analysis and 
course development there are a number of additional questions 
which may require further evaluation and research. The 
following is a list these questions: 

de Would it be cost beneficial to refine the proposed 
course of instruction in the future? Since this is a new 
course, feedback provided from the students should be promptly 
reviewed, evaluated, and incorporated if it is deemed 
applicable and appropriate as soon as possible. It is very 
important to refine most areas of study as time passes, but is 
it important in it’s early stages? 

a. Would course scope expansion be feasible and if so 
would it be effective? The course content consists of six 


primary areas of study which could be expanded to include 


Sy) 


topics such as economics and statistics. If expanded the 
researcher must be conscious of the time constraint which 
might remain a factor. 

3. Would expansion of the target audience be feasible and 
if so how could it be expanded to encompass the optimal target 
audience? Some possibilities might be the inclusion of higher 
ranking foreign officers rather than the proposed mid-grade 
foreign military officers or the course could be tailored for 
entry level General Services (GS) personnel as a prerequisite 
for other higher level training. If the target audience is 
expanded, one must be sure to structure the course material 


such that maximum benefit is gained. 
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APPENDIX A 
SYNOPSIS 
The Student Guide is comprised of six subject areas 
containing subject area objectives, reading material, examples 
and figures to supplement the reading material, glossary of 


terms, list of references and an additional readings list. 
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STUDENT GUIDE 


STUDENT GUIDE 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


¢ MODULES 
e FIGURES 


¢ GLOSSARY 


STUDENT GUIDE 


COURSE OVERVIEW 


This course is designed to provide a fundamental approach to 
Einancial’ Management for forelgn military of ficer,-non=-financie. 
managers. Financial management is "the planning, acquisition and 
He rz ation Of Funds an order to maximize the GEficiency and value 
of the enterprise."[Ref. 2, pg. 7] LEM LS-1Mportant to -noete.t nat 
Paere sare | Elmancial awamplications iano Virtually ali” Business 
decisions."[Ref. 2, pg. 7] The manager must nave some financial 
knowledge in order to analyze financial information and make good 
decisions based on the analysis for their own specialized 
interests. This course 1s designed to give the non-financial 
manager a basic knowledge of financial management tools in order to 


enhance or improve his or her abilities to make specialized 


decisions. The course will address the following subjects: 
A. Module A: Accounting 
De Module B: Budgeting 
Cy Module C: Management Fundamentals 
Di Module D: Auditing 
Ee Module E: Management Information Systems 
E, Module F: Total Quality Management (TQM) 





MODULE - A 


ACCOUNTING 


MODULE A - ACCOUNTING 


INDEX 


MODULE A ACCOUNTING 


Eb ae.4 


OVERV LEW. a ACCOUNTING 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES (MODULE A) 


LEScON et ‘ ; FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 
A. What is financial accounting? 
B. Objectives of financial reporting 


C. Primary accounting statements 


Libs SON TZ ‘ ; COST ACCOUNTING 
A. What is cost accounting? 
B. Principles of cost accounting 
1. Cost accumulation 
2. Cost @i vocation 
C. Methods of cost accounting 
1. Job order costing 


2. Process costing 


ig 
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LESSON 3 : ‘ MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 
A. What 1S managerial accounting? 
B. Varlance analysis 
C. Variances 
D. Cost analysis performance 
E. Fixed manufacturing variances 
F. Manageriai vs Financial accounting 
REFERENCES 
FIGURES 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


a2 
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MODULE A 


ACCOUNTING OVERVIEW 


This module addresses accounting and briefly describes each 
method of accounting. Each module will be preceded by a list of 
learning objectives that the student should be familiar with upon 
completion of the module and associated class discussions. At the 
end of each module an applicable case study will be assigned and 
discussed using the principles and knowledge gained from the 


lessons. 


Accounting is defined as "a system for measuring the results 
of business activities and communicating those measurements to 
interested users." [Reference 3, pg. 2] Another definition is "an 
information system conveying specific information about a specific 


entity. The information is in financial terms and is restricted to 


information that can be made reasonably precise." [Reference 4, pg. 


36] 

There are three accounting processes utilized in both 
corporate and government areas. These are: financial, cost and 
managerial accounting. These particular processes will be 


discussed further in the next three lessons. 


MODULE A 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


Me ooO Ne. 

= “Nieerstancs tie Cerin: tion of accounting. 

- Be familiar with the three accounting processes. 

[Kh ow tne GQeLinition ot financial accounting; 

- Be familiar with the seven objectives of financia! reporting. 
- Be familiar with the three accounting statements and their uses. 
- Understand their differences. 

- Define asset. 

- Define liability. 

- Define stockholder equity. 

- Know the balance sheet equation. 

- Know what net income(loss) is. 

- Define revenue. 

- Define expense. 

-aeee tamlliarewith the net income(ioss) equation. 

- Be familiar with the statement of cash flows. 

- Define operations. 

- Define investing. 


pe befine ELimancing. 


MODULE A 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES (CONT. ) 


GESoON. 2. 

- Define cost ae@etmeing: 

- Be familiar with the two principles methods of cost accounting. 
=~ Understand what cost accumulator ss. 

- . Understan@ What cost.al location is. 

- Be familiar with the three conversion processes: merchandising, 
manufacturing and services. 

- Be familiar with the basic inventory formula. 

- Understand the uses of cost allocation. 

- Be familiar with the two cost allocation methods. 

= Be familiar with job order costing and the methods used for 
accumulating and allecating costs under this *metnea 

= Be familiar with process costing and the methods used for 
accumulating and allocating costs under this method. 

= Understand the differences between job order and process 


costing. 


LESSONS. 


Define managerial accounting. 


Understand the uses of managerial accounting. 
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Be familiar with the term "variance analysis”. 


- Define standard. 


Be familiar with variable, fixed and mixed costs. 


MODULE A 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES (CONT. ) 


- YJnderstand what a price variance is. 
- Understand what an efficiency variance is. 


- Be famiiiar with cost analysis performance. 


Be familiar with the various types of variances and their 
causes. 

- Understand the differences between variable cost variances and 
fixed costs variances. 

= Be familiar with the differences between managerial and 


financial accounting. 


MODULE A - LESSON 1 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 


Financial accounting is defined as, “the accounting for 
assets, equities, revenues and expenses of a business". [Reference 
4, pg. 36] Financial accounting iS primarily concerned with the 


historical reporting of the financial! position and operatieneeo een 
entity to external users on a regular, periodic basis. 

Reporting financial position has seven objectives [Reference 
eae ete Sey They are: 

1) Financial reporting should provide information useful for 
making rational investment and credit decisions. 

2 ) Financial reporting should provide information temgews 
investors and creditors assess the amount, timing and uncertainty 
of cash flows. 

3) Financial reporting should provide information about the 
economic resources of a firm and the claims on those resources. 

4) Financial reporting snould provide information about a 
firm's operating performance during a period. 

5) Financial reporting should provide information about how 
an enterprise obtains and uses cash. 

6 ) Financial reporting should provide information about how 


management has discharged its stewardship responsibility to owners. 


73 Financial reporting should include expianations and 
interpretations to help users understand the financial information 
provided. 

The aforementioned objectives are achieved with thre use of an 
annual report. The annual repert,. “Veentarins-Stwow lyeeei so. 
information. First there is verbal information presented by the 
entities president or chief executive officer (CEO) which describes 


the entities operations. The second type of 


Lior id eer sas 
presented in the form of financial statements.[Reference 2, pg. 
758) There are usualiy three types of financial statements 
eontatnead Within the annual report. These statements focus on 
specific areas of a firm or entity but are not necesSarliy mutually 


exclusive. The primary statements used are: balance sheet, income 


statement and statement of cash flows. 


Balance Sheet 

"The balance sheet presents a snapshot of the investments of 
a firm (assets) and the financing of those investments (liabilities 
and shareholder's equity) as of a specific time."[Reference 3, pg. 
Bo? | The balance sheet is used to determine whether tota! assets 
equal total liabilities plus total stockholder's equity as 


displayed in the following equation: (See Figure A-1) 


ASSETS = LIABILITIES + STOCKHOLDER'S EQUITY 


There are three concepts that must be understood in order to 
effectively produce and utilize the balance sheet. They are: 

18) Asset classification - "Assets are economic resources. 
An assetS 1S an item that has the ability or potential to provide 


se 
i 


future benefits to a» firm. iReterénce 3, So wecce oo. They can be 


elther current or non-current, tangible or intangible. ~A@eumaew- 
asset 1S an asset that can be readily turned into cash, sold or 
consumed within one year. Some examples of current assets are: 
cash, accounts receivable, inventory, etc. Some examples of non- 
current assets, usually held and used for several years, are: 
land, buildings, equipment, etc. A tangible asset is an “asset 
ale can be seen or touched; they have physical 
substance."[Reference 1, pg. 44] Intangible assets are “assets 
that have no physical substance, such as protection provided by an 
insurance policy or goodwill."[Reference 1, pg. 41] 

2a) Liability classification - "A liability is themeaecaae 
future sacrifice of economic benefits arising from present 
obligations of a particular entity to transfer assets OF tGupRo vee 
services to other entities in the future as a result of past 
transactions or events."[Reference 4, pp. 39-40; Liabilities 
Simply are "the equity or claim of a creditor."[Reference 1, pg. 
42} Liabilities can be either “current orf fon-currer The 
difference between the two types of liabilities is the time in 
which the liability will be liquidated, usually within one year for 
a cunsent liable se Some examples of current liabilities are: 


accounts payable to suppliers, accounts payable to employees, etc. 
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An example of a non-current asset is bonds payabie to lenders. 
3) Stockholder Ss“ hauity = “Stockholder's equity is the 
owner's claim on the assets of a firm.":Reference 3, pg. 421 


Owners have an interest in assets in excess of those needed to meet 


creditor's claims. There are two types of information contained in 


owner's equity. They are: 

a. Contributed capital - The investment of the owners 
Me tthe firm or entity. The owner s stock in the firm. 

lon Retained earnings - They "represent the earnings 


Beaten oy “aeerltih, Since: /1ts formubation in excess of dividends 
distributed to shareholders."[Reference 4, pg. 65] They are the 
muncdS SOL  Carnings reinvested in the firm .»to. benetit-- the 
shareholders. 

A subject that must be understood is the dual effects of 
transactions on bookkeeping entries. Each transaction has a dua! 
effect when being recorded in both the general journal and the 
general ledger. These bookkeeping entries are known as double 
entry recording. For example: The entity purchases a good with 
cash. The cash account is credited and the inventory account 1s 
debited. This is recorded in the general journal and transferred 
to the general ledger. The general ledger is used to produce the 
balance sheet at the end of the fiscal year. {See Figure A-2} 

In summary, the balance sheet is snapshot at one point in time 
@f san entities ‘permament assets, liabilities and stockholder s 
equity accounts. Figure A-3 is an example of a corporation's 


balance sheet. 


ies 


Income Statement 

“The income statement provides a measure of the operating 
performance Oe a firm ci@we some Bar Ct ouar period Ot 
ver 


Reference 3, pg. 74] This statement displays the net income 


-_ 


Heme ws: 
or profits of a firm or entitywover a period of time, Ustiaieere 
fiscal year. The income statement 1s comprised of total revenues 


and expenses. It 1s generated using the following equation: 


NET INCOME = REVENUES - EXPENSES 


A revenue is "the increase in owner's equity resulting from 
operations during a period of time."[Reference 1, pg. 44] Revenues 
measure the of inflow of assets. Revenues can be generated from 
the sale of assets or the reduction in liabilities. An expense is 
"a decrease in equities resulting from operations during an 
accounting period; that is, resources used or consumed during an 
accounting period."[Reference l, pg. 41] Expenses measure the 
outflow of assets. Expenses can be generated by using assets to 
generate revenue or increases in liabilities. There are two 
approaches that can be used when recognizing revenues and expenses 
and in turn matching revenues with expenses. They are: 

1) Cash basis: "Revenues from selling goods and providing 
services are recognized in the period when cash is received from 
customers."[Reference 3, pp. 75-77] "It records only cash 
receipts and payments."[{Reference 1, pg. 40] This @£ormeeoc 


accounting 1s not usually accepted. 


az 


va) Accrual basis: “Recognizes revenues when goods are sold 
or services are rendered. Costs incurred are reported as expenses 
in the period when the revenues that the costs helped produce ars 
recognized. EAUS aACCYrUaL eCCOURtIng attempts to match expenses 
with associated revenues."/Reference 3, png. 78] Accrual base 
SecOuneing 1S normal accounting practice. 

In summary. tne income statement is “a statement of revenues 
and expenses. and the difference between them, for an accounting 
Peclea sa) tren beport.. [Reference Ls pq. 423 Figure A-4 is an 
example of a corporation's income statement. Also, the income 
statement and balance sheet are linked at the beginning and end of 


the fiscal year. 


STATEMENT OF CASH FLOWS 

Before addressing this Statement WOrKING “Capital must be 
defined. Working capital (WC) is defined as "current assets (CA) 
Mmusceweurrent lwabrlaities (CL). | Reterence 1, pg. (44). Or: 

Wer = th CA sels IV Rekerence .2y0 po .| 

Thererore, the statement of cash flows “explains the changes in 
Working Capital balances during a period. "[Reference 1; pg. 40] 
Bihe. statement of cash flaws reports the impact of a firm s 
SPerating investing and Financing activities on cash Tlows during 
PERCE oc Ole time. [Reterence 3, pg. 162] The three activities tie 
together the balance sheet, income statement and statement of cash 


flows. {See Figure A-5} The three activities, operating, 


investing and financing are described in the following paragraphs. 


i 


An overview of the three activities is described in Figure A-6. 

i) Operatrvoense=— "Cash flow from operations indicates the 
extent to which operating activities have generated more cash than 
has been used."[Reference 3, pg. 164] Operations 1s comprised of 
cash received from sales of goods and services minus cash paid for 
operating goods and services. 

i) Investing - "The acquisition of noncurrent assets, 
particularly property, plant, and equipment represent a major 
ongoing use cf cash."fReference 3, pg. 165] Investment is 
comprised of cash received from sales of investments and property, 
plant and equipment minus cash paid for acquisition of investments 
and property, plant and equipment. 

3s) Financing - "A firm obtains cash from short— anemone 
term borrowing and from issues of capital stock. Cash Wem cecu 
pay dividends to shareholders, to repay short- or longo eeea 
borrowing, and to reacquire shares of outstanding @ieao7-a 
stock. |Réeterence ay. pag. 165] Financing is composed of cash 


received from issue of debt or capital minus cash paid for 


D 


dividends and reacquisition of debt or capital stock. “ 7 A 
statement of cash flows provides information that may be used in 
assessing the impact of operations on liquidity and assessing ¢*'.- 
relations among cash flows from operations, investing and finawe we 
activitiess [Reference jes pd sce 

In summary, the statement of cash flows {See Fig. A-~: 
contains the following sources of cash [Reference 2, pg. 767}: 


1) Any increase in a liability or equity account. Borrvawae 
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from a bank 15 an example of a source of Eunds. 

2) Any decrease in an asset account. Selling some fixed 
assets or reducing inventories are examples of sources. 

It also contains uses of cash [Reference 2, vg. 767): 


1) Any decrease ina liability or equity account. An examp! 


D 


ioe paying, G©fr a 1 oar. 


a Any increase in an asset account. Some examples ar 


iD 


buying assets or building inventories. Teo describes tier flow Soe 


Sash = eavolcn eCmewentity for a certain period of time. 
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LESSON 2  - MODULE A 


COST ACCOUNT Mig 


WHAT [LS COST AGGOUNTING. 








Cost accounting is by definition, “a sub-field of aGegrmaaed 
that records, measures and reports tinieormati or about 
costs”) Preterencemss, sq A cost is a sacrifice of resources - 


cash, a promise to pay, or the expiration of the valuéwef aneesseu. 
“Cost accounting provides information for internal uses (managerial 


accounting) and external uses (financial accounting)."[Reference 9, 


poe | 


PRINGIPLESMO@UM@Os Tt ACCOUNRING 

There are two primary principles of cost accountiner These 
principles focus on accumulating costs and allocating costes 
first sprinciple to beediscussed adseecost acciumulacuen, 

A. Cost accumulation. All organizations take some type of 
input and transform it, by some process, into output. {See Figure 
A-8} Imedoing thas warious costs aresincurred: Costs can be 
accumulated differently based upon the conversion process. Three 
different conversion processes [Reference 5, pg. 60] are: 

Ale Merchandising - Inventory is acquired ina finished 
form and then is marketed. There are various costs involved in the 
merchandising process such as: 

a. ACGUTSHemOn “Costs 


ba Transportationeces es 


oS 





ew Marketing and acministrative. costs 
An example of this process is described in Figure A-9 and the 


@efimilttons GO: the terms Jisted above can be found i= the Glossary. 


hr 


ManurPacturing.=— “ne Srecess in Whiecs 2aW materia! 


Mreanoreemea e@nte Elniched products. There ware Various. <cosi<s 
involved in this process. These costs are reflected in the Wor:z- 
Pa-Precess account. Tine key costs in Menuteacturing sare’ direct 


labor, direct materials anc factory overhead. Conversion costs are 
mene aber and tactory overhead) costs of Converting raw material 
moto finished products." !| Reference 1. po. 40] There are different 
ealtocation bases and procedures for identifying and analyzing 
costs. The aforementioned cost flows are very important and use of 
Pve DaSte inventory formula is very  helpful.in analyzing cost 
effectiveness. The following is the basic inventory formut!a 


[Reference 5, pg. 69]: 


Beginning + Transfers = Transfers + Ending 
Balance In Out Balance 
(BB) ere (ro) (EB) 
Note - For an example of this process see Figure A-10. 
on Services - The process in which some organization's 
primary output results from the performance of some service. Some 
examples are performing legal, accounting, medical, etc., services. 


Hie sGost  tlows “are Similar to that. cf manufacturing With £26 
difference that no physical inventory exists. Most entities have 


some type of Work-in-Process account which reflects work performes 


oy 


but mot vet srl bed: An example of this process 1s described in 


Piguren ee) ie 


8. Cost allocation. The second rincip! © me Gosek 
aivlomat10n- Cost allocation 1s used primarily by manwWiaemipgmee 
Eenise The allocation of costs 18 a very difficult pros lenweee: 


many manufacturing companies. There are two types of costs: direct 
costs and indirect costs. Direct costs are costs that can be 


directly traced or attachedmto the cost center and do n@t ave. 


be allocated.[Reference 9, pg. 66] Cost allocation ™ ismra 
PEODOre. Ona. assignment on a aren eee costs Eo cost 
objects.[{[Reference 5, pg. 93] Cost allocation 1S a managerial 


tool and can be used for a number of reasons for example, 
performance evaluations, long range planning and decision making, 
encouragement and control. Before considering allocation, indirect 
costs must be discussed. Indirect costs or common costs are costs 
that "serve two or more cost centers."{Reference 9, pg. 229] 
Examples of some typical allocation bases are described in Figure 
Roe 

There are two stages of cost allocation. {See Figure A-13} 
They are allocation of costs to responsibility centers and 
allocation of responsibility center costs to units.[{Reference 5, 
pg. 96] 

IL. Allocate costs to responsibility centers. The basic 
steps in accomplishing the first stage of cost allocation are: 
a. Identify the cost objects 


b. Accumulate the indirect costs 
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Gyroelec. am allocation base for ’tihe indirect, cost 
2 PIMveCaLo COStS tO Units > odticed. ~The fel owing are 
Phe 9aSlc Sterns Im complet: nc the second step: 
a. Overhead is charged to Work-In-Process according 
to predetermined allocation base. 
6b. Costs and benefits should be considered when 


emoosimg an allocation base. 


Cost accounting methods. 
There are two methods that can be wsed zn accounting  Eor 


costs. They are job order costing and process costing.[Reference 


A. JOD Order costing. A method of accounting for costs when 
the product produced is "distinguishable and unique".!Reference 5. 
eo 131] This method can also be defined as "accumulation of 
@ests tO a> particular identifiable batch of product, known as 4 
job, as it moves through production."[Reference 4. pg. 45] Job 
order costing should be utilized if the task being performed is to 
the customer's specifications or if the "company makes different 
components for inventory."[Reference 9, pg. 281] The following 1s 
epcdescription, of the process: 
ite The accounting task in job costing is to measure the 
Sescts GE producing each job. 
Di, It is used when units or batches of units are easily 


identifiable as separate units. 


9 


ce It is amethod for accumulating costs. Specimen, 


as Account. or materia. s 
1) Materials inventory 
2) Indirect materials to Manufacturing Overhead 
beenecOUnmr Or “hale 
1) Use time cards 
2) Indirect labor to Manufacturing Gverpne 
c. Account for Manufacturing Overhead 
1) Other overhead items included 
2) Actual overhead costs applied using some 
ar Ocat von woase 
Ay It is a method for identifying coSt ie 7-4. 
Specifically, transfers to Finished Goods inventory and transfers 


tO Cost “of Goods "Sera accounts: 


xxNote: Figure A-14 is an example of a manufacturing company's 


eost flows: under job-order jeosting. 


Ee Process costing. A method for accounting for costs when 
the product produced is a "uniform, homogeneous output."[Reference 
Seps. 1897 Process costing is by definition “a method of cost 
accounting based on average costs (total costs divided by the 
equivalent units of work done in a period).[Reference 4, pg. 58] 
Process costing is most appropriate "for companies mass producing 


goods using an assembly line in which there is a continuous flow of 
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goods." [Reference 9, pg. 281] The following is 2 brieé 
description of the process: 

i An accounting system that 1s used when identical 
Umles vate produced through an ongoins Series of unlform productio. 
steps. 

a Costs are allocated by department and then allocated 
Poecuintes) produced. 

ce There many methods used such as: 

a, URUt costing. 5) {See Figure -A-15- 


b. Equivalent units. 


Bir Ou Pir stir rst Out) ©) See sr oure .h— 10) 


@) 


d. Weighted Average. {See Figure A-i17} 


Job Order costing vs Process Costing. 

There are distinct differences between job order and process 
Sosting. Figure A-18 describes the comparative flow of costs cf 
job order and process costing which are summarized below.[Reference 
eee pp. 261-282} 

A. In job costing, costs are accumulated by department and 
HOD: 

Be In process costing, costs are accumulated only »by 


- 


department and then averaged over the units produced. 


Ze 


LESSON 3 = MODULE A 


MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 


WHAT IS MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING? 


ee 


"An accounting system designed to enhance the ability of 
management to do its job of decision making, planning and com@ao ue 
[Reference 5, pg. 11] Management has a need for information in 
order to effectively compete in whatever environment its 
OnCanmi2 at lOnm.e) Sako Managerial accounting is "the informal 
language of business"[Reference 7, pg. 4] and the management tool 
thak provides the necessary cost information abouwE the 


Organization. The information it provides is used to perform cost 


analysis. The method of analysis is called variance analysis. 


VARIANCE ANALYSIS. 

When using variance analysis some standard - "a benchmark or 
nmorm - is established in order to gage costs. This normiaonpegea 
is the standard cost. A standard cost is, "the anticipated ces use 
producing and/or selling a unit of output; it is a predetermined 
cost assigned to goods produced."[Reference 4, pg. 70] When 
analyzing costs one must understand the organization's cost 
structure or the proportion of variable, fixed and mixed costs. A 
variable cost is a cost that changes in direct proporpezoneee 


changes in the level activity, for example volume, (see Figure A- 


19).[{Reference 7, pg. 24] Some examples of variable costs are 
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Gesceloed In Figure sA-20: A fixed cost remains unchanged with 
respect to changes in levels of activity within a specific range, 
(see Figure A-21).[Reference 7. pp.24-25] Some examples of fized 
Gects are Couteained in Figure A-22. Mixed costs dr “semi variabié 
Bosts) are Costs tEnat icontdin both variable and fixed “cost 
elements."[Reference 7, pg. 25]] A description of these costs 
with examples are contained in Figure A-23. The following are 


sources of the aforementioned costs. 


VARIANCES. 

When perrorming ~a° -cost »- analysis: all areas must be 
investigated. There is a Popa cost variance for 
manufacturing.[Reference 5, pp. 749-750]! A general model for 


analyzing cost variance is described in Figure A-24. The following 
are definitions of the two sources of manufacturing cost variances: 

A. Price Variance: "A difference between actual costs and 
budgeted costs arising from changes in the cost of material inputs 
moma production process or other activity <;[Reterence 5, pg..750) 

Be Efficiency Variance: "A difference between budgeted and 
actual results arising from differences between inputs that were 
expected per unit of output and the inputs that were actualy 


used" .{Reference 5, pg. 750] 


COST ANALYSIS PERFORMANCE. 

The aforementioned variances can be further broken down into 
the three areas which are summarized in Figure A-25. These areas 
are further defined below.[Reference 5, pp. 751-757] 

A. Direct materials. 

lige Price varlance: Caused by failure to take purchase 
discounts, higher than expected transportation costs and changes in 
the market price of direet materiale 

pe Efficiency variance: Usually caused by allowances 
made for defective direct materials, poor workmanship and poor 


Supervl1sion. 


Ba Direct labor. 
dug haboOre pricemVar lance: Caused by the difference 


between act@al and standard labor costs per eum 


oe Labor efficiency variance: "AR difference between 


budgeted and actual results which are a measure of labo: 


productivity’. This factor is watched very closely by Dregee a 
managers. 
Cx Variable manufacturing overhead. 
ake. Price variance: Caused by either actualseosts Bei 


different than those expected (supplies, indirect labosp etc uae 
"the relationship between the variable manufacturing overhead cos°*- 
and the independent variable (direct labor hours) 1s not perfec:., 
cormetated’. 

2” Efficiency variance: Caused by inefficiency 4 


using the base on which variable overhead is applied. 
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FIXED MANUFACTURING COSTS. 

These costs are treated separately from the variable cos: 
variances because there is no input-output relationship. {Reference 
ween Taio Trey are: 

A. Price variance: “The difference between the flexible 
Puaget and the actual fixed overhead 1s caused by the changes in 
costs that make up fixed overhead".{Reference 5, pg. 757] 

Be Production volume variance: When units produced are not 
equal to units budgeted and fixed costs are utilized, then the 
variance 1s a result of the difference between the budget amount 


and applied amount. 


MANAGERIAL VS FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING. 

There are several differences as well as similarities betweer 
Managerial and financial accounting. The following are some 
differences [Reference 7, pg. 2]: 

A. Maneageriar 2cecounting locuses Gh providing Gost deta 2 
internal use by management. 


Be Managerial accounting places more emphasis on the future. 


» 4 
J 
° 


on Managerial accounting emphasizes Brest Distt, 
relevance. 

D. Managerial accounting emphasizes segmentation of 
organization while financial accounting focuses on the organiza’. 


as a whole. 
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Some Similarities are: 
den They both use the same accounting information. 
Ie They both rely on the concept of stewardship ame 


resvens1. ol Ley 
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ASSETS, LiABITLEIVIEFES & EQUITY 


ASSETS 


ASSETS 


ASSETS 


RELATIONSHIPS 


PIABLEITIES sy OWNERS’ EQUITY 


LIABILITIES + CONTRIBUTED CAPITAL + RETAINED EARNINGS 


ETABILI TIES + CONTRIBUTED CAPITAL + R/E + NET INCOME = DIVIDENDS 
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T-ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS ACCOUNTS 


OPENING BALANCE 
(Any increase) (Any decrease) 


Debit (DR. ) Credit (CR. ) 


ENDING BALANCE 


LIABLLITVY ACCOUNTS 
OPENING BALANCE 
(Any decrease) (Any increase) 
DR. CR 


ENDING BALANCE 


OWNERS” EOQULDTY AGCeCeu ee 
OPENING BALANCE 
(Any decrease) (Any increase) 
DR CR. 


ENDING BALANCE 


EIG..A=2 


ANY COMPANY 


BALANCE SHEET 








AAS Ss ede 
CURRENT ASSETS $50,000 
Cash 10,000 
Accounts Recelvable 20,000 


Total Current Assets 


FIXED ASSETS 
Plant & Equipment 


TOTAL ASSETS 


PE, LAB TTT iS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable $20,000 
Wages Payable 12,000 


Total Current Liabilities 


LONG-TERM LIABILITIES 
Mortgage Payable 


Total Liabilities 


OWNERS ' EQUITY 


Common Stock 
Retained Earnings 


Total Owners' Equity 


TOTAL LIABILITIES & OWNERS’ EQUITY 
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S 807000 


100,000 


$180,000 


3 19:2,000 


3050 00. 


2,000 


S20. 000 


165000 


5 38,000 
180,000 


ANY COMPANY 


INCOME STATEMENT 
For Year BPndading December 31, LOOX 


REVENUE 
Sales S$ 100,000 
LESS COSTS 
Cost of Goods Sold Sas0 3000 
GROSS MARGIN S 70,000 


LESS EXPENSES 
Administration Expense S 5,000 
Business Expense 


Pay {SON 8, 


TOTAL EXPENSE 


7,000 


NET INCOME SS 637000 


PP IUE ae 7g 


CASH FLOW 


INTERACTIONS 


BALANCE BALANCE 
INVESTING FPINANCING 
SHEET SHEET 
Cash Cash 
Flows Flows 
OPEBRATING 
INCOME 
STATEMENT 


PILGn SASS 


STATEMENT OF CASH FLOWS 


COMPONENTS 


OPERATIONS 


CASH RECEIVED FROM SALES (-) CASH PAID FOR OPERATING GOODS = CASH FLOW FROM 


OPERATIONS 


INVESTING 


CASH RECEIVED FROM SALES (-) CASH PAID FO ACQUISITION = CASH FLOW FROM 
OF INVESTMENTS/PP&E OF INVESTMENTS/PP&E INVESTMENTS 


FINANCING 


CASH RECEIVED FROM (=) CASH PAID FOR DIVIDENDS = CASH FLOW FROM 
ISSUE OF DEBT OR AND REACQUISITION OF FINANCING 
CAPITAL STOCK DEBT OR CAPITAL STOCK 


NET CHANGE IN CASH 


CASH FLOW FROM (+ or -) CASH FLOW FROM (+ or -) CASH FLOW FROM 
OPERATIONS INVESTING FINANCING 
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ANYWHERE CORPORATION 


STATEMENT OP CASH PLOWS 
FOR YEAR 199K 








OPERATIONS - 
Net Income S$ 30,000 
Additions: 
Depreciation expense not using cash 12,000 
Increased Accounts Payable 10,000 
To Suppliers of Merchandise 5,000 
To Other Suppliers 1,000 
Increased Salaries Payable 1,000 
Subtractions: 
Increased Accounts Receivable ( 45,000) 
Increased Inventory ( 12,000) 
CASH FLOW FROM OPERATIONS Soc 22000 
INVESTING 
Acquisition of Buildings & Equipment ($100, 000 ) 
FINANCING 
Dividends Paid ( 6,000) 
Proceeds from Long-Term Bonds 120,000 
CASH FLOW FROM FINANCING $114,000 
NET CHANGE IN CASH FOR YEAR 16. OOO 


Pal Gre ia 


EPP OI TO Of f2eor 


TRANSFORMATION 


MERCHANDISING 


INPUTS PROCESS OUTPUTS 
MERCHANDISE MARKETING GOODS 
LABOR GOODS SOLD 
CAPITAL 
OVERHEAD 
MANUPACTURING 

INPOTS PROCESS OUTPOTS 
MATERIALS CONVERTING GOODS 
LABOR MATERIALS INTO SOLD 
CAPITAL FINISHED GOODS 
OVERHEAD 
SERVICES 

INPUTS PROCESS OUTPUTS 
LABOR PROVIDING SERVICES 
CAPITAL SERVICES SOLD 
OVERHEAD 
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Accounts Payable 





(1) 18,000 ——— 
(2) 2,000 
(4) 5,000 





MERCHANDISE 


CASH FLOW 


Merchandise Inventory 


(3b) 11,800 


Nole: BB = Beginning balance, and EB = Ending balance. 
* Beginning inventory consists of 100 unils al $8 ($7 purchase price plus $1 transportalion-in). 


* Ending inventory consists of 900 unils al $10 each. 
The 900 units is equal to the 100 unils in beginning inventory plus the 2,000 unils purchased and less the 1,200 units sold. , 
. The $10 price per unil is Ihe $9 purchase price plus $1 transportation-in. 
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Cost of Goods Sold 





(3b) 11,800 


Marketing and 
Administrative Costs 


(4) 9,000 


MANUPACTURING 
CoOsT FLOWS 


Direct Work In Process Finished Goods 
Materials inventory 


inventory Inventory Cost of Goods Soid 


















inning Beginning Beginning 

inventory (BB) inventory (BB) inventory (BB) 
Direct materials Direct materials ——~ Direct materials Cost allocated to —— Cost of units fin- Cost of units —— Cost of units 

purchased used used units finished ished this pe- sold this soid this 

Direct labor costs this period nod period period 

Ending inventory incurred | 

(EB) Manufactunng Ending inventory 
= overhead (EB) 





costs incurred 


Ending impentory 
(ESieeas 
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SERVICES 


COoOsT FLOWS 





Labor Revenues | 
Labor cost of ser- Revenue from ser- 
vices performed vices performed 


Marketing and Administrative Costs 


Period costs | 
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LABOR 
RELATED 





MACHINE 
RELATED 


SPACE 
RELATED 


SERVICE 
RELATED 


COMMON COSTS 


ALLOCATION BASES 


COMMON COoOsT 
Supervision 


Personal Services 


ee ee 


Equipment Depreciation 
Equipment Maintenance 


Building Rental 

Building Insurance 
Heat & A/C 
Interior Bldg Maintenance 


Materials Handling 
Indirect Materials 
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ALLOCATION BASE 


Number of Employees 
Payroll dollars 
Number of Employees 


Machine-hours 
Number of machines 
Machine-hours 


Space occupied 
Space occupied 
Volume occupied 
Space occupied 


Quantity/Value of Matl. 
Value of Direct Matl. 


COST ALLOCATION 


STAGES 
STuCGre 1 SITAaCEH 2 
ALLOCATION OF COSTS ALLOCATION OF COSTS 
TOURESPONSIBILITY CENTERS LOCUNTTS 
PRODUCT Z 
DEPARMENT A PRODUCT Y 
COs TS 
INCURRED 
PRODUCT Z 
DEPARTMENT 8B PRODUCT Y 
STAGE 1: £Allocates costs to Responsibility Centers. 
STAGE 2: Allocates Responsibility Center costs to units. 


Pie Aso 


COST FLOWS INA 
MANUFACTURING FIRM 


Product costs 


Direct Direct Manufacturing 
materials labor overhead 
process 
Balance sheet | 
Goods completed (cost of 


inventory accounts 
pear. goods manufactured) Sales 
minus 


Cost of 

goods sold 

_. Gross 
margin 





* 









Work in 





—_— a! 


minus 


Selling and 
Period costs administrative 
expense 


_ Net 
income 
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Process Costing Flows 


Raw 
Materials 


Oe 


Wages 
Payable 


a1 


Manufacturing 
Overhead 







— eee ee ep ee ee ees ee ee 


| 

| 

Work in | Work 

Process— | Process— 

Department A | Department B 
| 


Le XX 
XxX — 


Finished Goods 
xX 


Cost of 
Goods Sold 


XX 
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COST FLOWS 
FIFO METHOD 


ANYWHERE CORP. 
MIXING OPERATION 


WORK IN PROCESS (CONVERSION 
Costs transferred out: 


Costs already in 
Beginning Inventory 2000 Beginning Inventory 2000 


Current period costs 
to complete 
beginning inventory 4100 


Current period costs 30,000 Costs of units started 
and completed 10,000 
Ending Inventory 15,000 


FINISHED GOODS INVENTORY 


*16,100 


*TOTAL COST TRANSFERRED OUT OF WORK IN PROCESS INVENTORY 


PLG. ASC 


COoOsT FLOWS 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE METHOD 


ANYWHERE CORFP. 
MIXING OPERATION 


WORK IN PROCESS (DIRECT MATERIALS ) 


Beginning Inventory 1500 Cost transferred out: 


50,000 42,000 
Current perid costs 48,500 


Ending Inventory 8,000 


WORK IN PROCESS (CONVERSION) 





Beginning Inventory 2000 Cost transferred out: 


*30,000 25,000 
Current period costs 28,000 


Ending Inventory 5,000 


*TOTAL COSTS TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR. 
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COST FLOWS IN A JOB-ORDER COSTING 
SYSTEM 


Raw Materials 





Debited for the Credited for direct 
cost of materials | materials added to 









purchased Work in Process 
: Credited for 
indirect materials Work in Process 
added to Mfg. Debited for the Credited for the 
Overhead cost of direct cost of goods 
materials, direct | manufactured 
labor, and mfg. 






Wages Payable 

Credited for direct 
labor added to 
Work in Process 


Credited for 

indirect labor 

added to Mfg. a 
Overhead 


overhead applied 






Debited for the 
cost of goods 
manufactured 


Credited for the 
cost of goods 
sold 





Manufacturing Overhead 
Debited for actual | Credited for over- 


overhead costs |head cost applied Cost of Goods Sold 


incurred to Work in Process ” Debited for the 


Overapplied cost of goods sold 
overhead cost 





Underapplied 
overhead cost 
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VARIABLE 
COST PATTERNS 
AA VARIABLE COST CHANGES IN 
mC 7A, IN DIRECT PROPORTION T’O 
CHANGES IN THE LEVEE LE OF ACTIVITY. 


A VARIABLE cCosT” TS CONSTANT ON 
A PER-UNITIT BASTS. 


Relevant 
Range 


True variable cost 


Cost 


Activity 


MiG. Aci? 


VARIABLE 
COST BEHAVIOR 


THREE COST BEHAVIOR PATTERNS- VARIABLE COSTS. 
PIXED COSTS AND MIXED COSTS-ARE FOUND IN MOST 
ORGANIZATIONS. THE RELATIVE PROPORTION OF EACH 
TYPE OF COST IS KNOWN AS A FIRM‘'S COST STRUCTURE. 


EXAMPLES OF VARIABLE cosTs 





TYPE OF ORGANIZATION VARIABLE COSTS 
MERCHANDISING FIRM COST OF GOODS SOLD 


MANUFACTURING FIRM MANUFACTURING COSTS: 
PRIME COSTS: 
Direct Materiais 
Direct Labor 
VARIABLE PORTION OF 
MANUOUPACTURING 
OVERHEAD -: | 
Indirect Materials 
Supplies 
Otilities 
Indirect Labor 


BOTH MERCHANDISING & SELLING AND ADMIN. 


MANUFACTURING FIRMS COSTS: 
Commissions to 


Salespersons 
Clerical costs 


SERVICE FIRMS SUPPLIES 
TRAVEL 


CLERICAL 
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EePreMe DD COST PATTERNS 


AA EI xX ESD COST REMAINS CONSTANT 

IN TOTAL AMOUNT THROUGHOUT We I 
RANGES OF ACTIVITY. A FIXED cost? 
VARIES I NVERSLY WIiIiTH ACTIVITY oO 
EXPRESSED ON A PER UNIT BAS TS. 


\ Relevant 
| range 


One example of 


—- = eee eee cee ce ee eo ee ee ee ee 





a fixed cost 
Q =H 
5 | | 
a 
| 
| : : 
‘ | | Another example 
| | of a fixed cost 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
' 
Activity 
} 




















PIlG ss Aa t 


FIXED COST BEHAVIOR 


COMM I TTR D FI xr YD costs . 

THOSE COSTS THAT RELATE TO THE INVESTMENT IN 
PLANT, EQUIPMENT AND THE BASIC ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE OF A FIRM. 

EXAMPLES ARE: 
Depreciation on plant facilities 
Insurance 
Taxes on Real Estate 
Salaries of top management 

COMMITTED FPIXED COSTS ARE USUALLY: 
1) LONG-TERM IN NATURE 


2) CONTINUE EVEN IN TIMES OF ECONOMIC 
DIFFICUTY 


DISCRETIONARY FIXED Costs. 
THOSE COSTS THAT ARISE FROM ANNUAL DECISIONS 
BY MANAGEMENT TO SPEND IN CERTAIN FIXED COST 
AREAS . 
EXAMPLES ARE: 


Advertising 
Research & Development 
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MIXED cOsST BEHAVIOR 


WHAT ARE MIXED cosTs?rt 


A MIXED COST (OR SEMIVARIABLE) COST IS ONE 


THAT CONTAINS BOTH VARIABLE AND FPIXED COST 
ELEMENTS . 


EXAMPLES OF MIXED COSTS: 


1) ELECTRICITY 

2) LEASE ARRANGEMENTS 
3) MAINTENANCE 

4) CLERICAL COSTS 


MIXED cCOsST ANALYSIS 


Variable | 
cost 
element 


Cost 


Fixed 
cost 
element 





Activity 
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VARIABLE MANUPACTURING 


COST VARIANCES 


ACTUATL. ACTUAL INPUTS FLEXI BLE 
AT STD. PRICE BUDGET 


Actual input price (AP) Standard price (SP) Standard input price 

times actual quantity times actual quantity (SP) times standard 

(AQ) of output (AQ) of input quantity (SQ) of 
input allowed for 
actual output 


(AP x AQOD) CSP x AQ) CSP =x SO) 
Price Variance Efficiency Variance 
(AP -— SP) x AQ SP x (AQ - SQ) 


Total Variance 
(AP x AQ) — (SP x SQ) 


FIG. A-24 


INPUT 


DIRECT MATERIALS 


DIRECT LABOR 


VARIABLE OVERHEAD 


COST VARIANCE 


SUMMARY 
PRICE EFPRFICIBENCY 
VARIANCE VARIANCE 


PRICE (OR PURCHASE PRICE USAGE OR QUANTITY 


VARIANCE VARIANCE 
RATE VARIANCE EFFICIENCY VARIANCE 
SPENDING VARIANCE EFFICIENCY VARIANCE 
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GLOSSARY 


MODULE A 
Accounting: An information system conveying information about a 
specific entity. The information is in financial terms and is 


restricted to information that can be made reasonably precise. 


Account Payable: A liability representing an amount owed to a 
creditor, usually arising from purchase of merchandise or materials 
and supplies. Normally a current liability. 


Account Receivable: A claim against a debtor usually arising from 
sales or services rendered. Normally a current asset. 


Accrual: Recognition of an expense (or revenue) and the related 
liability (or asset) that is caused by an accounting event, 
Frequently by the passage of time, and that is signaled by an 
explicit cash transaction. 


Allocate: To spread a cost from one account to several) aceeumeae 
to several products or activities, or to several periods. 


Asset: Probable future economic benefits obtained or controlled by 
a particular entity as a result of past transactions. 


Balance: The sum of debit entries minus the sum of credit entries 
in an account. If positive, the difference is called a debit 
balance; if negative, a credit balance. 


Balance Sheet account: An account that can appear on a balance 
Sheet. A permanent account; contrast with temporary account. 


Cash: Currency and coins, negotiable checks and balances in bank 
accounts. 


Capitalize: To record an expenditure that may benefit a future 
period as an asset rather than treat the expenditure as an expense 
of the period of its occurrence. 


Cash Flow: Cash receipts minus disbursements from a given asset, 
Or group of assets, for a given period. 


Cash Flow Statement: A statement where the flows of cash, rather 
than working capital are explained. 


Common Cost: Cost resulting from the use of raw materials, a 
facility or a service that benefits several products or departments 
and must be allocated to those products or departments. 


Common Shares: Shares representing the class of owners who have 
residual claims on the assets and earnings of a corporation after 
all debt and preferred shareholders’ claims have been met. 





Consistency: Treatment of like transactions in the same way in 
consecutive periods so that financial statement will be more 
comparable than otherwise. 


Contributed Capital: The sum of the balances in capital stock 
accounts plus capital contributed in excess of par (or stated) 
value accounts. 


Control System: A device for ensuring tnat actions are carried out 
according to plan or for safeguarding assets. 


Cost: The sacrifice, measured by the price paid or required to be 
paid, to acquire goods or services. 


Cost Allocation: Assigning costs to individual products or time 
periods. 
Cost Center: A unit of activity for which expenditures and 


expenses are accumulated. 


Cost Flows: Costs passing through various classifications within 
an entity. 


Cost Objective: Any activity for which a separate measurement of 
costs is desired. 


Cost of Capital: Opportunity cost of funds invested ina business. 


Cost of Goods Sold: Inventoriable costs that are expensed because 
the units are sold; equals beginning inventory plus cost of goods 
purchased or manufactured minus ending inventory. 


Credit: As a noun, an entry on the right-hand side of an account. 
As a verb, to make an entry on the right-hand side of an account. 


Current Asset: Cash and other assets that are expected to be 
turned into cash, sold or exchanged within the normal operating 
cycle of the firm, usually one year. 


Current Cost: Cost stated in terms of current values rather than 
iMecerms Of acquisition cost. 


Debit: As a noun, an entry on the left-hand side of an account. 
As a verb, to make an entry on the left-hand side of an account. 


Debt: An amount owed. The general name for notes, bonds, 
mortgages and the like that are evidence of amounts owed and have 
definite payment dates. 


Deferral: The accounting process concerned with past cash receipts 
and payments. 


Deficit: A debit balance in the Retained Earnings account. 


Depreciation: The process of allocating the cost of an assets to 
the periods of benefit - the depreciable life. 


Direct Cost: Cost of direct material and direct labor incurred in 
producing a product. 


Direct Costing: This method of allocating costs assigns only 
variable manufacturing costs to product and treats fixed 
manufacturing costs as period expenses. 


Direct Labor. Cost of labor applied and assigned directly toa 
Product. 


Direct Material: Cost of material applied and assigned directly to 
a Product . 


Efficiency Variance: A term used for the quantity variance for 
labor or variable overhead in a standard cost system. 


Ending Inventory: The cost of inventory on hand at the end of an 
accounting period, often called "closing inventory." The dollar 
amount of inventory to be carried to the subsequent period. 


Entity: A person, partnership, corporation or other organization. 
Equity: A claim to assets; a source of assets. 


Equivalent Units: The number of units of completed output that 
would require the same costs as were actually incurred for 
production of completed and partially completed units during a 
period. 


Expenditure: Payment of cash for goods or services received. 


Expense: As a noun, a decrease in owner's equity caused by the 
using up of assets in producing revenue or carrying out other 
activities that are part of the entity's operations. As a verb, to 
designate a past or current expenditure as a current expense. 


Factory Overhead: Usually an item of manufacturing cost other than 
direct labor or direct materials. 


Favorable Variance: An excess of actual revenues over expected 
revenues. An excess of standard cost over actual cost. 
Feedback: The process of informing employees about how their 


actual performance compares with the expected or desired level of 
performance in the hope that the information will reinforce desired 
behavior and reduce unproductive behavior. 


FIFO: First in, first out; the inventory flow assumption by which 
ending inventory cost is computed from most recent purchases and 
cost of goods sold is computed from oldest purchases including 
beginning inventory. 











Finance: AS a °Vere, tO Supply with Evwnds through the issue of 


BEOCKsS,NDOnds., MOtes, “mortgages. or ~through.” the retention of 
earnings. 
Financial Accounting: The accounting for assets, equities, 


revenues and expenses of a business. 


Finished Goods: Manufactured product ready for sale; a current 
asset (inventory) account. 


Fiscal Year: A period of 12 consecutive months chosen by a 
business as the accounting period for annual reports. 


Fixed Cost: An expenditure or expense that do not vary with 
activity levels. 


Flexible Budget: Budget that projects receipts and expenditures as 
aprunmetion of activity levels. 


Future Value: Value at specified future date of a sum increased at 
specified interest rate. 


General Journal: The formal record where transactions, or 
Summaries of similar transactions, are recorded in journal entry 
FOrm as they occur. 


General Ledger: Tne name for the formal ledger containing all of 
the financial statement accounts. 


Goods: Items of merchandise, supplies, raw materials or finished 
goods. 

Gross Margin: Net sales minus cost of goods sold. 

HaeStOELCal Cost: Acquisition cost; original cost; a sunk cost. 


Income: Excess of revenues and gains over expenses and losses for 
a period; net income. 


Income Statement: The statement of revenues, expenses, gains and 
losses for the period, ending with net income for the period. 


Indirect Cost: Costs of production not easily associated with the 
production of specific goods and services; overhead costs. 


Intangible Asset: A nonphysical, noncurrent right that gives a 
firm an exclusive or preferred position in the marketplace. 


Interest: The charge or cost for using money; the earnings from 
lending money; expressed as a rate per period, usually 1 year, 
called the interest rate. 


Internal Rate of Return: The discount rate that equates the net 
present value of a stream of cash outflows and inflows to zero. 


Inventory: As a noun, the balance in an asset account such as raw 
materials, supplies, work in process and finished goods. As a 
verb, to calculate the cost of goods on hand at a given time or 
physically to coun] items eo.) aande 


Investment: An expenditure to acquire property or other assets in 
order to produce revenue; the asset so acquired; hence a current 
expenditure made in anticipation of future income. 


Job-order Costing: Accumulation of costs for a particular 
identifiable batch of product, known as a job, as it moves through 
peecductvens 


Journal: The place where transactions are recorded as they occur. 
The book of original entry. 


Journal Entry: A recording in a journal, of equal debits and 
credits, with an explanation of the transaction, if necessary. 


Journalize: To make an entry in a journal. 


Labor Variance: The price (or rate) and quantity (or usage) 
variances for direct labor inputs in a standard cost system. 


Ledger: A book of accounts. Book of final entry. 


Liability: A probable future sacrifice of economic benefits 
arising from present obligations of a particular entity to transfer 
assets or to provide services to other entities in the future as a 
result of past transactions or events. 


LIFO: Last in, first out. An inventory flow assumption where the 
cost of goods sold is the cost of the most recently acquired units 
and the ending inventory cost 1s computed from costs of the oldest 
units. 


Liquid: Said of business with a substantial amount (the amount is 
unspecified) of working capital. 


Long-term Asset: An a asset whose benefits are expected to be 
received over several years. A noncurrent asset; usually includes 
investments, plant assets and intangibles. 


Long-term liability: Noncurrent liability. 
Managerial Accounting: Reporting designed to enhance the abili 


of management to do its job of decision making, planning an 
Concrol.. 


Y 
a 


Manufacturing Cost: Cost of producing goods, usually ina factory. 








Marginal Cost: The incremental cost or differential cost of the 
fast. Wnt added to production or the first vnit subteacted fram 
Product On. 


Marginal Revenue: The increment in revenue from sale of one 
Scere tonal UnLTtE of product. 


Marketable Equity Securities: Marketable securities representing 
owners’ equity interest in other companies, rather than loans to 
them. 


Marketable Securities: Stocks and bonds of other companies held 
that can be readily sold on stock exchanges or over-the-counter 
markets and that the company plans to sell as cash needed. 
Classified as current assets and as part of working capital. 


Merchandise: Finished goods bought by a retailer or wholesaler for 
resale. 


Merchandising Business: As opposed to a manufacturing or service 
business, one that purchases (rather than manufactures) finished 
goods for resale. 


Mortgage: A claim given by the borrower (mortgagor) to the lender 
(mortgagee) against the borrower's property in return for the loan. 


Net Assets: Owner's equity; total assets minus total liabilities. 
Net Book Value: Book value. 


Net Current Assets: Working capital = current assets - current 
liabilities. 


Net Income: The excess of all revenues and gains for a period over 
all expenses and losses of the period. 


Net Loss: The excess of all expenses and losses for a period over 
all revenues and gains of the period. 


Normal Costing: Method of charging costs to products using actual 
direct materials, actual direct labor and predetermined factory 
overhead rates. 


Operating Accounts: Revenue, expense and production cost accounts. 


Operations: Operating activities (producing and selling goods or 
services) are distinguished from financing activities (raising 
funds). 


Opportunity Cost: The present value of the income (or costs) that 
could be earned (or saved) from using an assets in its best 
alternative use to the one being considered. 


Organization Costs: The costs incurred “in panna wade 
establishing an entity. 


Overapplied Overhead: An excess of costs applied, or charged, to 
product for a period over actual overhead costs during the period. 


Overhead Rate: Standard, or other predetermined rate at which 
overhead costs are applied to products or to services. 


Owners’ Equity: Proprietorship; assets minus liabilities. 
Payable: Unpaid but not necessarily due or past due. 
Period Expense: Expenditure, usually based on the passage of time, 


charged to operations of the accounting period rather than 
capitalized as an asset. 


Permanent Account: An account that appears on the balance sheet. 
Plant Assets: Buildings, machinery, equipment, land and natural 
resources. 

Post: To record entries in an account in a ledger; usually the 


entries are transferred from a journal. 


Preferred Shares: Capital stock with a claim to income or assets 
after bondholders but before common shares. 


Present Value: Value today of an amount or amounts to be paid or 
received later, discounted at some interest or discount rate. 


Price: The quantity of one good or service, usually cash, asked in 
return for a unit of another goodyoreservice. 


Price Variance: In accounting for standard costs (actual cost per 
unit - standard cost per unit) times quantity purchased. 


Process Costing: A method of cost accounting based on average 
costs (total cost divided by the equivalent units of work done in 
a period). Typically used for assembly lines or for products that 
are produced ina series of steps that are more continuous than 
discrete. 


Product Cost: Any manufacturing cost that can be inventoried. 


Profit Center: A unit of activity for which both revenue and 
expenses are accumulated. 


Quantity Variance: In standard cost systems, the standard price 
per unit times (actual quantity used minus standard quantity that 
should be used). 


Rate Variance: Price variance, usually for direct labor costs. 
Realize: To convert into funds. 











Receipt: 7 Acquisition of cash. 


Receivable: Any collectible, whether or not it is currently due. 
Report: Financia! statement; auditor's report. 
Responsibility Center: Part or segment of an organization that is 


accountable for a specified set of activities. 


Retained Earnings: Net income over the life of a corporation less 
all dividends (including capitalization through stock dividends); 
owners’ equity less contributed capital. 


Revenue: The increase in owners’ equity caused by a service 
rendered or the sale of goods. The monetary measure of a Service 
rendered. 


Sale: A revenue transaction where goods or services are delivered 
Bema CuUSLOMeL in Keturn for Cash or a contractual obligation = 
pay. 


Services: Useful work done by a person, a machine or an 
organization. 


Share: A unit of stock representing ownership in a corporation. 
Shareholders’ Equity: Proprietorship or owners’ equity of a 
Gcorporation. 


Shert-term: Current; ordinarily, due within 1 year. 


Spending Variance: In standard cost systems, the difference between 
budgeted overhead (for a given production plan) and actual overheac 
costs incurred. 


Standard Cost: Anticipated cost of producing a unit of output; a 
predetermined cost to be assigned to products produced. 


Standard Cost System: Product costing using standard costs rath=: 
than actual costs. May be based on either absorption or direct 
SQecting principles. 


Standard Price (rate): Unit price established for materials o: 
labor used in standard cost systems. 


Straight-line Depreciation: If the depreciable life 1S in 7-7 
periods, then the periodic depreciation charge is l/n of the 
depreciable cost. Results in equal periodic charges. 


Sunk Costs: Costs incurred in the past that are not affected by 
and hence irrelevant for, current decisions, aside from income ¢ 
effects. 


tty ef 


T-Account: Account form shaped like the letter "T" with the tit .- 


above the horizontal line. Debits are shown to the left™of the 
vertical line, ¢eredits to the ~wickee 


Tax: A nonpenal, but compulsory, charge levied by a government on 
income, consumption, wealth or other basis for the benefit of all 
those governed. 


Temporary Account: Account that does not appear on the balance 
sheet. 

Trail Balance: A listing of account balances; all accountew.. 
debit balances are totaled separately from accounts with credit 
balances. The two totals should equal. 

Unadjusted Trail Balance: Trail balance before adjusting and 


closing entries are made at the end of the period. 

Underapplied Overhead: An excess of actual overhead costs for a 
period over costs applied, or charged, to products produced during 
the period. A debit balance remaining in an overhead account after 
overhead 1S assigned to product. 


Unfavorable Variance: In standard cost accounting, an excess of 
actual cost over Standard cost assigqgnedito product. 


Unfunded: Not funded. An obligation or liability exists but no 
funds have been set aside to discharge the obligation or liability. 


Usage Variance: Quantity variance. 

Value: Monetary worth. 

Value Variance: Price variance. 

Variable Costing: Direct costing. 

Variable Costs: Costs that change as activity levels change. 


Variance: Difference between actual and standard costs or between 
budgeted and actual expenditures or, sometimes, expenses. 


Variance Analysis: The investigation of the causes of variances in 
a standard cost system. 


Volume Variance: Capacity variance. 


Weighted Average: An average computed by counting each occurrence 
of each value, not merely a single occurrence of each value. 


Weighted-average Inventory Method: Valuing either withdrawals or 
ending inventory at the weighted-average purchase price of all 
units on hand at the time of withdrawal or computing ending 
inventory. 








Work-in-process: Partially completed =product; 
classified as inventory. 


an asset that is 
Working Capital: Current assets minus current liabilities. The 


statement of changes in financial position usually explains the 
Saenges in working capital for a period. 
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MODULE 8 


(PPBS) OVERVIEW 


Ce wereetl= CrecuS=ce tae: Fle 23ee: “FP reerarming —are 
Pe@Geting 5 stem (“PPes) foell@ewed By a brieTt antroduction to 
each prase of the PPB system. tt 32s preceded by a liset cf 
learnirg abirectives that tre student should be familiar with 
upan caompleticon of the module and the associated clacs 


Gore tS S 1 OR. The focus of this module are the basics of PPBS. 


bd 


feo 
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able 


able 
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Ie A eS eee fi Vee 
Sv,cgiain vine t wees swe 
descrite the three central ideas hehind PPBS. 
explain the purpose aT PPBS: 


umagerstand how the Planning. Proarammi ng ween. 


BucdGetine System (PPBSe svortkc. 


Be able to state the qoals of the Planning. Programming, 


ana sBudQetimem@oy stem e@eeBs) = 


to 


Eo 


od 


re 


3¢gentify the three phases of PPRS. 
Gescribe the Planning phase of PPRBS. 
describe the Programming phase of PPBAS. 


describe the Budgeting phase of PPBS. 


MODULE B, LESSON 1} 


PLANNING, PROGRAMMING, AND BUDGETING SYSTEM (PPRS) 


(Sa ae es 

The Planning, Programming, and Budgeting Svstem (PPBS 
coordinates planning efforts at the corporate level af the 
Organization. ft translates corporate goals develoned by the 
Orqganizatian into Budgetary requirements. 

Tae Tanning, -rearamming, and Budecting System (PPES) 
coordinates planning efforts at the national level af the 
Civilian and military organization. PPBS is principally 


concerned with the management of resources tao meet strategic 


reoulirements. Tt translates organizational reQuirements 
developed within the firm anto Budgetary requirements for 
executing the organization's strategy. A key feature cf PRBS 


16 that it Brings fiscal reality to the resource allccatian 
precess. as iSs)6 Simply a decision-making proecess Bae 


allocating scarce resources. 


PPBS has three central ideas. Pre Pie Seta, Oma! 
pregramming system. Second, it uses a program budget in 
contrast to a line item budget. Third ., it emphasizes benefit 


Gest analysis: PPBS does not focus on existing programs and 
incremental improvements to them. Instead. its focus is more 
on abjectives and purposes, and the tong-term alternative 
means for achieving them. As a result of this emphasis, 


planning has been elevated ta a level on par with budgetary 


management and contral. Additionally, the system brings 
together planning ard Budgeting by means of Brogramming, a 
pracess which essentially defines a procedure for distributing 
available resources equitably amang the many competing or 
possible programs. 

The Planning, Programming, and Budgeting System (aa 
sreacess can be summarized in a few words. Rased on the 
anticipated THREAT. a STRATEGY is developed. REQUIREMENTS of 
the strategy are then estimated and PROGRAMS are developed to 
package and execute the strateay. Finally. the costs sof the 


approved programs are BUDGETED. 


Be TinewGGAlLS soiree SS. 

The goal of PPBS is to arrive at the most cost ett=eamae 
allocation of resources to accomplish the organizations 
Gverall objectives. As with most budgets, the primary problem 
is choosing among the alternative programs where to spend the 
liamited funds available. PPBS allows for a means of extensive 
elannine and BPRPeerity settingmemeci 1 a e—. THis in tities 
provides a basis upon which the required decisions on the 
mature of programs, their purpose. size and Scceae, canieee 


Getermined. 


CO@UPRASES CRESS . 
fhe Planning, Peogramming and Budgeting System (Perea 


consists of three phases: 


ih 

















dee S& planning phase where thei elctal caroetitiss is 
assessed and a strateg. te mest the comperiticom ic defined, 
ee eee eae eo ere are carrrvee "out SB nig ters! 
Paroacemer tt 11; Ce Graamicatior Gr et corsorate “eacdaquer- tere. 
The enphasis during this chase IS Ensuring ree tre 
Organization ¢s needs are pravided far. The develaooment of 


€Grperate planning Guidance is the majer consideration curine 
this phase. 

ee 8 programming phase which translates the strategic 
plans into programs defined in terms of forces, persaonne}!, 
material, and dollars. 
FOlilocwing systematic procedures, every level of the corsorate 
Structure documents their needs years in advance and cevelors 
estimates on manpower and funding needs for the nert si» 
years. Upper management canducts a review af needs and 
estimates during this phase, evaluates current programs. ard 
Pepertcoers fiscal constraints for the first time: aie es 
budgeting phase which expresses the programs in terms of 
biennial funding requirements. In the budgeting phase. 
program needs for the year(s) for which the budget 15 being 
developed are evrpressed dy funds allocated bv corporate 
headquarters. As it is being developed. the organization 


budget undergoes vigorous internal organizational and 


SO -DeOraAte review, analvsas, justification, and revision. 


MODULE EB, LESSON 2 


PLANNING 


Plhanming, the farst phase of the PPBS starts ga0 Ce 
assessment of the threat cr competition to the organization, 
and when combined with the corporate solicy, culminates in the 


develooment of force ckjyectives ta assure the survivability 


hw. 


and continue omewth of the eSre@anizaciver. The major steps in 


the planning process are: 


ig: Assess the current situation. 
Ls Determine corporate strategy and force levels. 
o. Develop force planning guidance. 


To assess the current Situation requires the collect tania. 
evaluation of strategic intelligence (internal and external 
ent OmmMat 1 on, This 21s the ftouncattenw aot Peas: Wi tin igs 
information, the current situation and the need for expansicaon 
may then be assessed. Assessing the current situation 
includes considering the competition, the corporate policy 
objectives, and to consider current corporate strategy. 

Once the current situation has been fully assessed. the 
next planning step is to determine the corporate strategy and 
force levels needed to beat out the competition and ensure the 
corporate policy objectives will be achieved. This requires 
= vets idealized strateay and required force levels are 
developed, praqmatic resource constraints are applied, optimal 


force levels = and strategy tinder these constraints are 





developed. and that vist is ae¢seseed aealir => that forces 
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Quidamce. The quidance which is devel 
will prepare the organization ta develop aroavars that w211) 
Jead to the achievement af corperate goals and obsectives. 
The slenmning cecisians which ere decumernted in the form af 
Quidance will serve as policy and resource directian fer the 


programming phase. 
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PROGRAMMING 
Tm the oragramming phase. managerent decides or the size 
acd mature of the proarams that are to be undertaten in order 
to achieve an organization s gaals. A& program is a flanred 
course af action that is imternded to help the organization 
achieve its goals. Tt usually requires the commitment of a 
relatively large amount of resources. large enough to warrant 
the attention of senicr management. Fdoptian of a program 
tends te have a sianificant effect an the activities of the 
organization. Also. executian of a Program usually reaquires 
several years, and the program s impact often 1S not apparent 
until same time after it has been initiated. 


There are two general types af decisions to be made about 


Rrograms, First, there are the decisians an proposed new 
programs and second, there are the decisions about the 
continuation of ongoing programs. Considering new programs, 


management's primary concern is to ensure the program will 
accomplish the organization's objectives. Second, an estimate 
of the resources to be devoted to the program over the next 
several years is performed, followed by the benefits expected 
over the same time pericad. Finally a look at the risks and 
uncertainties associated with the program are discussed. For 
GNGOInGg programs. manaqement reviews and evaluates them in 


order to make a judgement about whether they should be 





Semntimued.- redirected, Gr werlaced <b more effertiye and 


efficient programs. 


There are essential l Fl.e stens that are Faliqued im the 
BrOgramMing process. Tre are uae eee eer ecreering, 


eC cel amalysis, Je Re A hls a amalysis, and decis.1cr arya 


Sel i1nG. Tnitiationr is the process in which &@ ren ites 
originates from within the ore@eanization. It becomes part cf 
t7e proegramming process only after it nas attracted the 


favorable attention of an aiunfluential nersonmn within tre 
Organization. Screening is where criterion is used to ensure 
mee Ser opceal ic ConSsistert with the qoels of the Orearization. 
To make the cecreenina process effective, it 18s e tremely 
MGe@r-temt that the e@ecals ot the oerGanizaticn § be. Fai! 

Sec i: 1 C.. Fechnical analysis. the nevt step. 2nNvOolves 
Setimating the ccsts Gf a proposed srocram. cquantiafrirg its 


and assessing the alternatives. 
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Ddenefits, 
Another important decision on proposed programs involves the 
Mera 2.ical framiticaticons which include the secia!l era eccromic 
considerations as well as the envircnmenrtal impact. Finrall-e. 
the proposa! must be acceptable to senior management to obtain 


he funding and resources so implementation can Cegin. 


MODULE asmebeSSse hms 


BUD SET G 


Budaeting 1S the final phase in the Plarring, 
Programming, anc Budgeting cycle. The Budget expresses the 
financial requirenents necessary to support approved programs 
which were developed during the nreceding phases of planning 
ana 7 Se oogranni na. Tt as thraugh the Budget that planning and 
programming are translated into annual funding requirements. 


A budget is a plan for accomplishing an orqanizatvamee 


objectives throueh management af its resources. Tt 1S an 
rmmstrument of planning, decision making and management 
camtrol. It 16 alsa a statement cf palicy stated in financial 


terms used to execute the abjectives af the organization. 

BA budget 1s a planned program for a fiscal period in 
terms on estimated Gost ob ilvega evens (commitments), 
expenditures, and financing. The budget 1s more important and 
more complicated than merely a plan for distributing dollars. 
Tt is a means of two-way communications between organizational 
cost centers and upper management. Starting at the lowest 
levels of responsibility, managers use the budget to 
communicate their operating plans and levels of activity for 
carrying out assigned tasks to the various department heads 
and chief executive officers. The budget also signals changes 
in objectives and procedures for implementing a cost center's 


portion of the organization's goals. Budget approval by 


fot 





senior management communicates aqreement {c- Gdisaaqreemert 


with the orqganization's plan. Additiortall,. 1mnterrcal 
allocation of approved Budget figures for dollers and mranpone” 
communicates the chief executive officer’s decisions o which 


fumctions will Be carried out ard to what dearee. 


[orer as. 6 


Rudqet preparation includes an analysis and 
the level of activity which can be maintairedc subject to the 
Goilar ang persanne! constraints which are specified in the 
Breget call. Just as important as what can be done is the 
estimate of what cannot be done. and what the budcet preparer 
SroulG be accomplishea in order to carry Out tre 
organization’ s goals. This 1s expressed ina prioritized list 
of unfunded requirements. which are submitted with fu 
mPeEstitication along with the budcet. 

Essential to effective budgeting is the princicele that 
the lines of Budget submission and approval must follow the 
lines of organizational respons? Oily. A si9Qgnificant 


advantage of having the budget prepared at the "working leve} 


fhe 


is the accuracy of information. It seems reasonable tha 
those who must actually perform the tasks should be able to 
provide the best estimate of the amount of materials. manpower 
and other resources required to complete a task. It is at 
that level where better ideas on how to perform tasks might 
reside. or what functions can be eliminated of combined with 
ethers to.erovide ea level cf cutput more economicaily. The 


review process up the chain of command provides a system of 


checke@ and balances Ge th® aonitral r@conmerdationsg. with te 
faitoal ch@@yei0m being made@ bv the@ Clhag@f Eve@cutaive Oft:cer. 

Anath@r rot@e of the buda@kt 1@ & easplicre of Fer formance or 
el Techivenege Of ECMO Urgaeniteatian as w whele. at each cag 
anter and @ub-coet cé@noter,. and A mMeasirh® of per farmance art 
ti Pemeansi fle manaAgwre. Adequacy Gf Fhe budget and 
GeEMper oeOt Gf aCtudl perfarha@nce with the budget can be & 
Dae) e fev enplovew evaluat pans, and .the knowledge tivat 
supe@riore place «& aqreat deal af amportance an both bhudoprt 
peeparat ian aad SreCulroan can motivate @m Helter job 1m @ach 
eran. 

Lt «o@ @8@@ntrial that the bhuda@t be cynamac and flexible 
as Oppawed to a mechanical sulbmMisesi080n Of warmed-aQver previaus 
Year p fracrmae rf at am te be udgetul aw a cerporate nla. 
Goelew nd vhawelive® chenge during the wear. s@ tasks ane 
r®eourte® alloc&tian® mu&t change @6& well. The hudget should 
rim & coireént last af praiodrataszéd canmand ab)ectives with 
cor cer € pr 1.Cee @t tached. A plan prepared in January may not 
ee @uffacdent for the r@#lities of June. 

To Swnmar i c@. & budget ta be useful as a Corpernmbe plan 
met be @ m@ean& of camminricgatraan both un and down the chain at 
cammafhid with bualt=$in f@@dbach Loaps. I[t mist fallow lines at 
r®@poangeabrilits, and ehauld camplement management plans. Tt 
Can be caused eas A measure at perfarmance and must be dynamic 


aod tft l@®eable. 








in the Nuclear Age. 
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GLOSSARY 
MODULE 8 


Budgeting: B& plan for accomplishing an eoraenizaticnm = 
objectives through the management of resources. 


Planning: Tne pracess cf develoning craarizational olans to 
meet the changirg threat and/or competition. 


Programming: The process of translating organizational clans 
imto separate and identifiable procrams. 


PPAS: The planning, programming. and Budcetinc s-stem. The 
sraceses By which 4am Graanizetion s Qocals are translated inte 
formal Budgetary requirements. 
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MODULE C 


MANAGEMENT 


This module addresses the concepts of management and briefly 
describes the components of management. Each lesson will be 
preceded by a list of learning objectives that the student should 
Be Eamiliar With upon completion of the lesson and associated class 
discussions. At the end of each module an applicable case study 
will be assigned and discussed using the principles and knowledge 
gained from the lessons. 

Management is "the process of planning, organizing, leading 
and controlling the work of organization members and of using all 
available organizational resources to reach stated organizational 
goals."[Reference 16, pg.3] 

Management iS comprised of four managerial activities. These 
are: planning, organizing, leading and controlling. These 


activities will be thoroughly discussed in the following lessons. 


MODULE C 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


LESSON 1. 


- Understand the definition of management. 


Be familiar with the four management activities. 

- Know the definition of planning. 

- Understand the four steps in the planning process. 

- Be famillar with the two types of plans. 

- Know the definition of strategic planning. 

- Be familiar with the strategic planning school of thought. 
- Understand the strategic management approach. 

- Understand the strategic management process. 

- Be familiar with the what strategic levels are. 

- Know the definition of operational planning. 

- Understand the two operational planning approaches. 

- Understand the differences between strategic and operational 


planning. 


LESSON 2. 


- Know the definition of organizing. 


Be familiar with the two organizational structures. 

- Understand the aspects of an organizational structure. 

- Know what a formal organization ls. 

- Be familiar with the three kinds of formal organizations. 


- Know what an informal organization is. 


MODULE C 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES (CONT. ) 


- Understand what centralized and decentralized organizations are 
and there differences. 

- Understand the five steps in the organizational process. 

BEA MOW yEMe=Cerinition Of authority. 


- Be familiar with the three forms of authority. 


LESSON 3. 

- Know the definition of leadership. 

- Understand the leadership process. 

- Be familiar with the five power bases. 

- Know the common thread within the power bases. 

- Be familiar with the two principle leadership theories. 

- Understand the behavioral leadership approach and the factors 
Moats contribute it. 

~ Understand the situational leadership approach and the factors 
moat. CONTribuLre to it. 

~ Know what motivation is. 

- Be familiar with the three motivation theories. 

- Know what communication is. 

- Be familiar with the eight elements that comprise the 
communication process. 

- Understand the two communications processes. 


- Be familiar with the barriers to communication. 


MODULE C 

LEARNING OBJECTIVES (CONT. ) 
LESSON 4. 
——Xnow-thne defini’ vonmal “comer. 
-~ Understand the two prerequisites for any control system. 
- Be familiar with the three elements of the control process. 
-"Understand “the importancemot eGentrolss 
- Be familiar with the needs for controls. 
- Be familiar with the four contro! method groups. 


- Know the nine control system characteristics. 
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PLANNING 


WHAT IS PLANNING? 





Plamning: 1S9) the process of ~eStablishin objectives and 
Suitable courses of action".[Reference 16, pco.139] Plans are a 
decisions made by all leveis of an organization. There are four 
steps associated with making planning decisions [Reference 16, pg 


141]. {See Fig. cC-1} They are: 


A. Establish goals. Goals must be realistic, obtainable and 
justifiable. 

Be Define the present situation. Im Order tor begin oa pian 
one must have a viable starting point. Therefore, the current 


position of the organization must be measured and used as a 
foundation for the plan. This 1s where financial reports come into 
play. 

c Determine aids and barriers. There are internal and 
external factors that may help or hinder the planning process. 
These factors must be identified and analyzed in order to determine 
there effect on the organization. 

oe Develop a set of actions. Finally after evaluating the 
aforementioned steps a set of prioritized actions must be 


developed. 


TYPES OF PLANS. 
There are two types of plans tnat can be developed. They are: 
A. Strategic. "The broad program for defining and achieving 
an organization's objectives; the organization's response to its 
environment over time."[Reference 16, png. 193] There are many 
components that contribute to the strategic planning process. Many 
schoois of thought exist that present different ways to develop, 
implement and manage an organizations strategy. The following 
ideas presented are most accepted schools of thought. 
ay Bolicy tormulation: "The concept of implementing 
day-to-day rules that puts boundaries around what a functional area 
can and cannot do."{Reference 16, pg.198] 

24 Initial strategy: "The determinationmet thembasae 
long-term goals and objectives of an enterprise, and the adoption 
of courses of action and the allocation of resources necessary for 
Carrying out these goals."{Reference 3, pg. 16] 

aa Strategic management: As developed by Cnarles Hofer 
and Dan Schendel this management approach is a "pattern based on 
the principle that the overall design of the organization can be 
described only if the attainment of objectives is added to policy 
and strategy as one of the key factors in management's operation of 
the organization's activities."[Reference 10, pg. 14] This 
management approach has five components. They are: 

a. Establish organizational goals. 
b. Forecasting of future environmental 


conditions. 





c. Formulate the strategy. 
ad. Evaluate past strategy. 


e. Implement the strategy. 


4. Strategic management process: THiS -precess. as 
developed by Kenneth Andrews and interpreted by Charles Hofer 
displays the steps in the formulation and impiementation of 
strategy. There are nine steps in this process [Reference 10, pp. 
Melos ai{ See Fig. C=2} 

am (Goal “bormulation = .- Theytirst-and most ©ritica 
step in forming strategy. DUYING  CRasS “Step the organization s 


mission and objectives are defined. 


joe Paentitieat on of current objectives and 


strategies - Dies Organization SOD JeCtives and Strategies eae. 
currently exists must be identified. These may be similar to or 


very different from the new mission and objectives. 


c. Environmental analysis - This step attempts to 


Hmeentity all external factors that may affect the organization in 


meme Euture. Ties: factors, coms ist "ols €conoemic... Polytica. 4 panc 
technological conditions as well as competition, supply. anc 
demand. 

Cs, Resource analysis = The-“organizataon = 


competitive advantage in the market place must be forecast and any 
strengths and weaknesses should be identified. The focus of this 
step is to identify the organization's present strengths an- 


weaknesses. 


e. Identify strategic opportunities & ~2itearemee 


This step brings together steps two, three and four and focuses on 
the available opportunities to the organization. Also the threats 
that accompany these opportunities are addressed. 

f. Performance gap analysis - Hofer defines this 
step as "the difference between the objectives established in the 
goal formulation process and the results likely to be achieved if 
the existing sieategqy 15 continued & This#is an impOrtanewe ee. 
because it provides feedback about the success or failure of past 
performance to achieve expectations. If the objectives are not 
achievable then the performance gap 1s wide and visa versa. 

g. Decision makings - It 1S important tom @evelcn 
Strategic alternatives in order to close a performance gap if it 
develops. The process 1s comprised of identifying, evaluating and 
selecting the alternatives. 

nh. Implementation - Once the strategy has gone 
through the aforementioned steps then the strategy should be 
implemented. 

1. Measurement & control - This step is used to 
measure the progress and effectiveness of the strategy. It also 


provides current feedback on the success of the strategy. 


e, Strategy Levels: Arthur Thompson and A.J. 
Strickland define three levels of strategy. [Reference 16, pp. 202- 
203} {See Fig. C-3} They are: 


1) Corporate - Formulated by top management to 
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oversee the interests and operations of the organization". 

2) Business-unit - Developed to manage the 
operations and concerns of the particular business. 
3) Functionai-level - Developed to manage the 


departmental or divisional levels of an organization. 


oa Operational - These plans provide details on how 
strategic plans will be accomplished and are developed by lower 
level managers. {See Fig. C-4} The two uses are: 

a. Single-Use: "Detailed courses of action used once 
Oruronly occaSional.y to so0ive problems that -do not occur 
repeatedly."[Reference 16, pg. 146] An example is a plan used for 
Breecl lI ¢ Proyect or program which will be accomplished once and in 
a Short period of time. Another example is a budget. 

b. Standing: "An established set of decisions used 
by management to deal with recurring or organizational activities; 
major types are policies, procedures or rules."[{Reference 16, pg. 
147] Some examples are a companies unique policies, procedures 
and rules. 

34 Strategic vs Operational planning: Strategic 
planning focuses on the effectiveness of the organization to reach 
ama’ achieve the goals and objectives of the organization. 
®peraticonal planning focuses on the “organization s ability “to 


achieve the goals and objectives efficiently. 


ite 


MODULE C - LESSON 2 


ORGANIZATION 


A. Whetois Oncani Zine 





The next step in the management process is the bringing 
together of manpower and resources into a viable structure Uhateeas 
achieve the strategic goals and objectives developed in the 
planning phase. This step is the organizing process.  OYganizuee 
is, "‘the process of arranging an organization's structure and 
coordinating its managerial practices and the use of resources to 


achieve its goals."[Reference 16, pg. 264] 


B. Organizational 9structumer 
There are two primary organizational structures that exist gaa 
the world today. These structures will be discussed in the 
theoretical sense. James Stoner indicates that all of the 
organizational structures are comprised of the following aspects 
(Reference 16, pg. 265]: 
> Divisionvon wor 
- Managers and subordinates 
- Type of work defined 
- Group of work segments 
- Levels of management 
alr Formal: The most common form of an organization. There 
are three kinds’ of mormadt organizations = functional# 


product/market and matrix. 


eZ 


——————————— 


ay: Fume: Ona. Lic meno Stmeasie. FOE \ OF an 
Sacanizatlon.- [ft 1s defined as, a form of departmentalization in 
which everyone engaged in one functional activity, such as 
marketing or financial, is grouped into one unit."[Reference 16, 
meee? OF). 14,566. Fig. C-5 } 

Jaye Peogucty Marcet =  Phis organizational structuces2s 
Most -common in large, multiproduct companies. [tes Wee 
Segaaizacton. Of a company by divisions that bring together all 
those involved with a certain type Of jepeareabhens or 
customer."{Reference 16, pg.268} {See Fig. C-6} 

‘on Matrix - This is a specialized organization that is 
utilized largely in specialized organizations that have difficulty 
MomcdooOdsS Production. Lf 15, “an organizational structure in which 
each employee reports to both a functional or division manager and 
to a project or group manager."{Reference 8, pg. 12] 

{See Fig. C-7} 

ce intormals Whe wnotticial “erganizational structure Ehat 
exists within the formal organization and is formulated by 
interpersonal relationships between the organization's members. It 
is defined as, "the undocumented and officially unrecognized 
relationships between members of an organization that inevitably 
emerge out of the personal and group needs of employees."{Reference 


16, pg.274] 


De Centralization vs Decentralization. 


Within the formal organization structure, the concepts of 
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centralization and decentralization of authority and accountability 
ex1s ee Centralization is, “the extent to whieh autheeae eee 
concentrated at the top of the organization." [Reference 16, pg.321)] 
Decentralization is, "the delegation of power and authopieyeined 
higher to lower levels of the organization, often accomplished by 
the creation ape small, self-contained organizZaticna 
units."{Reference 6, pg.114] 
The use of these concepts depend on the following four points 

[Reference 6, pp. 114-130]: 

="THREVorsdanazation Sastraceay, 

- The organization's environment 

- The size and growth rate of the¥ organi Zzaeren 


— The "Organization S CHaracteristeres 


E. Process of organizing. 


This is a five step process which focuses on identifying, 
detailing, coordinating, dividing and monitoring the work feqwerece 
to achieve both strategic and operational goals.{Reference 6, pg.9] 

Le Detailing - All the work must be identified and 
efficiently detailed to achieve the organization's goals. 

2a Division - The total work load must be identified 
and then divided into activities that can, "logically and 


comfortably be performed by one person or groups." 


35 Combining - The process of assigning individuals or 


groups ‘to similar “jobs or tasks ##n order to achieve ege 
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organization's goals or objectives. 
a Georainatlon -— Establishment of a mechanism that 


bene the 1mdivicuals or groups togetner into @ “tnitred harmonious 
whole.” 

oie Monitoring - The process or mechanism that allows 
the organization to view the organization's effectiveness and 


allows the organization to adjust itself to increase overa!! 


effectiveness. 


F, Ree nority. 


In each organizational structure, authority must be defined 
and delineated throughout it. What is authority? "It 1s power 
rooted in the general understanding that specific individuals or 
groups have the right to exert influence within certain limits by 
virtue of their position within the organization."[Reference 16, 
pa .299 | Authority can take on one of three forms. They are: 

Aes Line - By definition, "the authority of those managers 
G@lrectly responsible, throughout the organization s chain of 
command, for achieving organizational goals."[Reference 16, pg.307] 
{See Fig. C-8} 

oe Staff - By definition, "the authority of those groups of 
individuals who provide line managers Wien advice and 


services."[Reference 15, pp. 148-150] 


Sar Functional - By detimution, “the authority or stati— 


department members to control the activities of other departments 


jis 


that are related to specific staff responsibilities.” | Referemece: s 
pg.309] It is the right to control activities "Orta 
departments by staff. {See Fig. C-9} 

It 18S very important to note that lines of autheia aa. 
defined and utilized, within the organization's chain-o0f -eemmeamee 
in order for the organization to effectively achieve its gGoatveuene 


objectives. 


LS 





MODULE C - LESSON 3 


LEADING 


A. WOeat ss leadership ? 

beacersnip 15: antluence, or the process of influencing 
Pearle tolaccomplish @ coal or objective. lt is, “the process of 
directing and inspiring workers to perform the task-related 
activities of the group."{Reference 1, pc. 9] The key to 
leadership is the ability to guide and direct persons to achieve 
the organization's goals and objectives. The leadership process 


will be addressed next. 


B. Leadership process. 


The process of leadership must involve subordinates. Leaders 
must have people to lead. It is important to involve the 
subordinates in the decision-making process. The leader must use 
his influence and power-base to ensure his or her subordinates are 
involved. What is a power-base? There are five power-bases 
[Reference 8, pp.150-167]: 

ee Reward power - This power results from the leader's 
g@pility to reward a subordinate for carrying out orders. 

Ze Coercive power - This power-base concerns the leader's 
Sotlity Fo. punish a subordinate for not carrying out orders... This 


the reverse of reward power. 


Ney, 


oe Legitimate power - This is a leader's formal authority. 
The subordinate acknowledges the leader's lawful right to exert 
influence within certain bounds. 

4. Expert power - This is the leader's perceived technical 
ability that is recognizable by the subordinate and aftfectsmha. 
ability to influence the subordinate. 

om Referent power - This power evolves from the 
subordinates desire to identify with the leader. 

Fach of these different power-bases have one common thread 
woven through them and that thread is influence. The leader uses 
his ability to influence his subordinates to accomplish histepenes 
desire. The level of influence the leader achieves determines the 


power-base he or she might use. 


ey Leadership theories. 


There are various views on leadership development and the 
characteristics of a leader. Many studies have centered on the 
aforementioned subjects in order to develop measurable leadership 
traits. These studies have failed because not all leaders possess 
all traits and many non-leaders possess most or all of them. There 
are, however, two schools of thought that will be discussed. They 
are: 

ee Behavioral approach: Because leaders did not have 
common Erarts; some people attempted to isolate certain 
characteristics of behavior. Robert F. Bales’ studies focused on 


two aspects of leadership behaviors which were leadership functions 
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and leadership styles.[Reference 2! 

a. Bwcerons —.> A leaders must perform certain 
PUNcCt IONS Within the group in order tor the croup to succeed. He 
or she must perform either a task-related function or a social 
mance Won. 

low Styles - Some vearly- research. on “this “sup ect 
indicated that leadership styles were explained by the leader's 
authority. Three basic styles were seen which were autocratic, 
democratic and “free reign. But Robert Tannenbaum and Warren 
Schmidt developed the concept that a leader is influenced by forces 
around him or her.[{Reference 17, pp.162-164] The forces are: 

1) Forces in the manager 


2) Forces in the subordinates 


3) Forces in the situation 


oe Situational approach: This approach supports the theory 
that people tend to follow a leader they think can help them 
accomplish the organization's goals and objectives. F. E. Fielder 
developed the concept of situational leadership. Fielder's 
research indicates "people become leaders not only because of the 
attributes of their personality but also because of various 
Situational factors and the interaction between the leaders and the 
Situation."{Reference 7, pg. 116] Fielder found there are three 
critical dimensions of the leadership situation which are: 

ae Position power 


Db. Task structure 


igs, 


ou Leader-member relations 
Using the aforementioned approach, two leadership styles are 
postulated. These are "task-oriented" leadership and “leader- 
member related" leadersnip. Both the behavioral and situational 


leadership approaches have one common thread which is motivation. 


Ds What is motivation? 

George A. Stiener defines the term as “an inner state that 
energizes, activates, or moves (hence ‘motivation’'), and that 
directs or channels behavior towards goals."[Reference 14, pg. 148] 
Motivation is comprised of the factors that cause, channel and 


Sustain an individua =~ s Sehaevicr. 


ae Motivation thee@mies- 

There are three theories of motivation that will be addressed. 
They are: 

le Content - Various names have been associated with this 
theory such as Maslow, McGregor, Hertzberg and McClelland. The 
context of the theory revolves around the factors that cause a 
person to act in a certain way. The four factors that Gomcer mou 
to this theory are: need, drive, actions and satisfaction. 


Basically a person's “need" creates a "drive" or desire to fill the 


need and this drive creates the "action" to achieve the goal. Once 
the goal Or "need" is achieved the person feels 


"satisfaction." [Reference 16, pg.429/ 
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ee Process - This theory emphasizes an individual's goals. 
The basic point of this theory focuses on an individual's 
Sxpeceancy OL What Will eccuUr “as a ~Ssult of his or her behavior." 
Tres tRmeory also considers a persons preference for an expectec 


outcome.{[Reference 16, pg.430] 


a5 Reinforcement - This theory, developed by researchers 
more Beat. Skinner, is also called behavior modification. ae 
states "managers can change behavior by changing the consequences 


of that behavior."[Reference 16, pg.430} 


F. Communication. 

C. I. Bernard viewed communication as the means by which 
people are linked together in an organization in order to achieve 
aeecommen DuUbDOSe. Communication is the critical means by which a 
@eganization is unified. There are eight elements that comprise 
BRemoCOnnumibecarion process. |Reterence 1h, pp.125-136)]. {See Fig: c— 


10} They are: 


Ale Sender - The source or initiator of a message of 
Patearmation. 
Fee Encoding - Tine trans ation of mw the tntormation- inte a 


Series of symbols for communication. 

Se Message - The physical form encoded by the sender 
forwarded to the receiver. 

4. Channel - The method of transmission or medium of 


communication between the sender and receiver. 


mM 


ae Receiver - The individual(s) whose senses perceive the 
sender's message. 

oe Decoding - The process by which the receiver translates 
and interprets the sender's information. 

12 Noise - This is anything that contributes to wae oe 
confuse, disturb or interferes with the communication process. 

on Feedback - The process by which the receiver expresses 


his or her reaction to the sender's message. 


Ge Communication processes. 

There are two kinds of communication processes.[{Reference 16, 
perso 74 They are: 

nue One-Way: This 1s any communication made by the sender in 
which feedback fremmthe receiver docsemot OceuE- 

oe Two-Way: This process involves the sender receiving 
feedback from the receiver. 

The communication process 1S a critical one. Any breakdown 
can cause major side effects throughout an organization. There are 
various factors that could adversely effect the communication 
process. These factors are called barriers.[Reference 13, pp.516- 
B24 | Communication barriers have different levels of degradation. 
They are: 

i Differing perceptions - The individual variation between 
what information is sent and how the receiver interprets it. 

25 Language differences - Foreign languages and information 


translation contribute to t2is barrier. 
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MODULE C  - LESSON 4 


CONTROLS 


ie What are controls? 

imeeoraes, EOr managemen= to function properly efttective 
controls must be in place. A control is “the process of assuring 
Ene t the actual activities e@onrorm ae. planned 
activities."{Reference 16, pg.556] feels “Emportancetoenete, enat 
there are two prerequisites for any control system. These are to 
Mave  specitic) plans ain place-and 42. viable -organizational 
structure.[Reference 5, pp.43-66] The-control. "system consists wor 


some basic steps which will be addressed next. 


B. Conero. process. 


Diewecontrol process. is basically the ‘same for —Varvying 
@uganizational Eunctions:|Refterence 12; pg.2] The three steps are 
{See Fig. C-11}: 

se Establish standards - Standards are the measuring units 
for establishing contro! mechanisms. These control mechanisms are 
the methods by which performance is measured. 

22 Performance measures - This wis. aongolng ,wreOrward— 
looking process that is used to quantitatively and/or qualitatively 
measure an organization's actual performance against established 


Standards. 


Sin Correction of deviations - The process of feedback on 
the differences between standard and actual performance and the 


ability of the organization to react and correct the discrépanmere ee 


Gy Importame@e of comtrols. 
The control process is important for various reasamem The 


organization's environment changes and deviations from the norm or 
standard may occur. The control process can ensure that change is 
correctly handled by the organization. Secondly, organizations are 
becoming more and more complex. This complexity can create 
potential problems within the organization. Third, managerial 
mistakes can also contribute to deviations found within the 
organization. »The control system that is in place an enetipe, Coan 
the problems created by the aforementioned areas are minimized and 


corrected.[Reference 16, pp.559-560] 


Dy TypesmenrnCONLEO]S. 


Many control method exist and are used within many 
organizations. {See Fig. C-12} The majority of the control 
systems can be grouped into the four following control methods 
[Reference 16, pp. 562-564]: 

i Pre-Action controls - (Precontrols) This method 
"ensures that human, material and financial resources have been 


budgeted." 


2 4 


———————_———_..___.___. 


25 Steering controls - (Feed Forward) These controls are 
"designed to detect deviations from some standard goal and to 
permit corrective measures.” 

5 Screening controls - ( Go/No Go) These controls are 
"procedures that must be followed or conditions that must be met 
before operations continue." 

4. Post-Action controls - This method of controls "measure 


Eee results of a completed activity.” 


E. Characteristics of control systems. 


Control systems have characteristics in common.[Reference 16, 
Bae 57 2 | The following is a list of characteristics of an 


effective control system: 


lee Accurate oe Coordinated 
2. Timely i Flexible 

8 Objective & Comprehensive 8. Realistic 
4, Focused 9. Acceptable 
om Prescriptive & Operational 


Ta, 
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MODULE C 


GLOSSARY 
Authority: Power to influence or command thought, opinion or 
behavior. 
Autocracy: The authority or rule in which one person possesses 


unlimited power. 
Barriers: A factor that impedes, separates or restricts movement. 


Behavioral School: A group of management scholars trained in 
sociology, psychology and related fields who use their diverse 
knowledge to understand and improve the way organizations are 
managed. 


Centralization: The extent to which authority 1s concentrated at 
Puce. top Or the organization. 


Channel: The medium of communication between a sender and 
receiver. 
Coercive Power: The negative side of reward power, based on the 


influencer's ability to punish the influencee. 
Combine: To merge or to cause to unite. 


Communication: The process by which people attempt to share 
meaning via the transmission of symbolic messages. 


Control: The process of assuring that the actual activities 
conform to planned activities. 


Controlling: The process of actually monitoring actua! 
organizational activities to see that they conform to planned 
activities and correcting flaws or deviations. 


Control System: Multistep procedure applied to various types of 
control activities. 


Coordination: The integration of the activities of the separate 
parts of an organization to accomplish organizational goals. 


Corporation: A body formed and authorized by law to act as 3 
Single person although constituted by one or more persons and 
legally endowed with various rights and duties including the 
capacity of succession. 


Decentralization: The delegation of power and authority from 
higher to lower levels of the organization, often accomplished by 
the creation of small, self-contained organizational units. 


Decoding: The interpretation and translation of a message in‘: 
meaningful information. 


Democracy: A government in which the supreme power is vested in 
the people and exercised by them directly or indirectly through a 
system of representation usually involving periodic held free 
elections. 


Deviation: To stray especially froma standard, principle or norm. 
Division of work: The breakdown of a complex task into components 
so that individuals are responsible for a limited set of activities 


instead of the task as a whole. 


Effectiveness: The ability to determine appropriate objectives: 
“doling the Fight stmincc. 


Efficiency: The ability to minimize the use of resources in 
achieving organizational objectives: “doing thingerigiues 
Empowerment: The act of delegating power and authority to a 


subordinate so that the goals of the manager can be accomplished. 


Encoding: The translation of information into a series of symbols 
FOr Communi catvon. 


Environment: The aggregate of social and cultural conditions that 
influence the life of an individual or community. 


Expert Power: Power based on the belief or understanding that the 
influencer has specific knowledge or relevant expertise which the 
influencee does not. 


Feedback (Job-based): The part of system control in which the 
results of actions are returned to the individual, allowing work 
procedures to be analyzed and corrected. 


First-level Managers: Managers who are responsible for the work of 
operating employees only and do not supervise other managers; they 
are the lowest level managers in the organizational hierarchy. 


Flexibility: Capable of responding or conforming to chang rnigaes 
new Situations. 


Forces: To cause one to act precipitously. 


Formal Authority: Power rooted in the general understanding that 
specific individuals or groups have the right to exert influence 
Within certain limits by virtue of their position within )oe 
Organization. 


Functional Authority: The authority of staff-department members to 
control the activities of other departments that are related to 
specific staff responsibilities. 





Functional Organization: A form of departmentalization in which 
everyone engaged in one functional activity, such as marketing 
EIMaAnce; 15 Orcluped anto -one junit. 


Functional Strategy: Implementation strategy providing the details 
necessary to put organizational strategy into action. 


Goal: The end toward which effort is directed. 


Group Building: The group leader Ss specitic-function to £ulii!} 
the group's social needs by encouraging solidarity feelings. 


Implement: To give practical effect to and ensure of actual 
fulfillment by concrete measures. 


Influence: Any actions or examples of behavior that cause a change 
in attitude or behavior of another person or group. 


Informal Organization: The undocumented and OE EGC ial y 
unrecognized relationships between members of an organization that 
inevitably emerge out of the personal and group needs of employees. 


Information: Technically processed data that supplied about a 
Specific situation or process. 


Initial Strategy: The determination of the basic long-term goals 
and objectives of an enterprise, and the adoption of courses of 
action and the allocation of resources necessary for carrying out 
these goals. 


Inputs: Resources from the environment, such as raw materials and 
labor, that may enter any organizational system. 


Lateral Communication: Communication between departments of an 
Organization that generally follows the work flow, thus providing 
a direct channel for coordination and problem solving. 


Lateral Relationship: A relationship that cuts across the chain- 
of-command, allowing direct contact between members of different 
departments. 


Leader-member Relations: The quality of the interaction between a 
leader and his or her subordinates; the most important influence on 
the manager's power. 


Leadership: The process of directing and inspiring workers to 
perform the task-related activities of the group. 


Leadership Styles: The various patterns of behavior favored by 
leaders during the process of directing and influencing workers. 


Legitimate Power: Power that exists when a subordinate or 
influencee acknowledges that the influencer has the "right" or is 
lawfully entitled to exert influence - within certain bounds. 


Line Authority: The authority of those managers directly 
responsible, throughout the organization's chain-of-command, for 
achieving organizational goals. 


Management: The process of planning, organizing, leading and 
controlling the work of organizational members “and” of” USs@ng au 
available organizational resources to reach stated organizational 
GOs. 


Management Information: Information representing relevant and 
important features about a situation so that a mana@er™@@amesc ae 
SpeemeLc aetl on. 


Matrix Organi Zzoaenon: An organizational structure” in Whtenweace 
employee reports to both a functional or division manager and to a 
projyeet or Group Manager. 


Measurement: A figure, extent or amount obtained by measuring. 
Message: The encoded information sent by the sender to the 
recelver. 

Monitor: To watch, observe or check of special or "Speci fam 
purpose. 

Motivation: The factors that cause, channel and sustain an 


individual's behavior. 


Noise: Anything that confuses, disturbs, diminishes or interferes 
with communication. 


Objective: Something toward which effort is directed; an aim Gs 
enede ot action. 


One-way Communication: Any communication from the sender without 
feedback from the receiver. 


Operational Strategy: Organizational strategy spelling om 
Paley ise locations and including marketing and financiam 
strategies. 


Organizing: The process of arranging an organization's structures 
and coordinating its managerial practices and use of resources to 
achieve its goals. 


Outputs: Transformed inputs that are retUrned to the “extermam 
environment as products or services. 


Planning: The process of establishing objectives and suitable 
courses of acti on™bemer cm@taki new acter 


Policy: A standing plan that establishes general guidelines for 
decision making. 


Policy Formulation: The concept of implementing day-to-day rules 
that puts boundaries around what a functional area can and cannot 
do. 


Position Power: The power that is inherent in the formal position 
the leader holds. This power may be great or small, depending upon 
the specific position. 


Post-action Controls: Method of control for measuring the results 
of a completed activity. 


Power: The ability to exert influence, that 1s, the ability to 
change the attitudes or behavior of individuals or groups. 


Pre-action Controls: Control method ensuring that human, material 
and financial resources have been budgeted. 


Predetermined Standard: Type of measurement based on careful 
analysis of both the organizational unit's internal and external 
environments. 

Prescriptive: Acquired by, founded on or determined Dy 
prescription or by long standing custom. 


Product/Market Organization: The “organization <of wawcompany “by 
divisions that brings together all those involved with a certain 
type of product or customer. 


Program: A single-use plan that covers a relatively large set of 
Organizational activities and specific major steps, their order and 
timing and unit responsible for each step. 


Recelver: The individual whose senses perceive the sender's 
message. 


Referent Power: Power based on the desire of the influencee to be 
like or identify with the influencer. 


Resource: A source of supply or support. 

Reward Power: Power derived from the fact that one person, known 
as an influencer, has the ability to reward another person, known 
as an influencee, for carrying out orders, which may expressed or 


implied. 


Rules: Standing plans that detail specific actions to be taken in 
a given situation. 


Sender: The initiator of a communication. 


Single-use plans: Detailed courses of action used once or only 
occasionally to solve problems that do not occur repeatedly. 


Staff Authority: The authority of those groups of individuals whe 
provide line managers with advice and services. 


Standing Plans: An established set of decisions used by managers 
to deal with recurring or organizational activities; major types or 
policies, procedures and rules. 


Steering Controls: (Feedforward control) Control method designed 
to detect deviations from some standard goal and to perform 
corrective measures. 


Strategy: The broad program for defining an achieving an 
organization's objectives; the organization's responsemitome4 
environment over time. 


Style: A manner or method of acting or performing especially as 
Sanctioned by some standard. A distinctive or characterre ume 
manner. 

Task Structure: A work situation variable that helps determine a 
manager's power. In structured tasks, managers automatically have 
high power; in unstructured tasks, the manager's power is 
diminished. 


Two-way Communication: Communication that occurs when the receiver 
provides feedback to the sender. 


Work: A specific task, duty, function or assignment often being a 
part or phase of some larger activity. 


Yes/no Controls: Control method for screening procedures that must 
be followed or conditions that must be met before operations 
continue. 
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MODULE D 
AUDITING OVERVIEW 


This module provides a brief introduction into auditing. It 
introduces you to and dicusses auditing standards, evidence. and 
the risks associated with auditing. This module is preceded by a 
list of learning objectives in which the student should be familiar 
upon completion of the associated classroom lecture. The purpose 


of this module is to introduce the student to the audit process and 


basis audit terminology. 
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MODULE D 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

Be able to define auditing. 
Be able to distinguish the difference between internal and 
external audits. 
Be able to name the three types of audits. 
Be able to define an operational audit. 
Be able to define 4a compliance audit. 
Be able to define audits of financial statements. 
Be able to describe the meaning of an Unqualified Opinion. 
Be able to describe the meaning of 4a Qualified Opinion. 
Be able to describe the meaning of a Disclaimer of Opinion. 
Be able to describe the meaning of an Adverse Opinion. 
Be able to define the term materiality. 
Re able to list and describe the ten Generally Accepted 
Auditing Standards. 
Be able to identifv and describe the nine general audit 
objectives. 
Be able to name and describe the five management assertions 
in respect to audits. 
Be able to name and describe the nine elements of 
eueality control in auditing. 
Be able to describe business risk. 
Be able to describe information risk. 
Be able to identifv the decisions an auditor must make prior 
to gathering evidence when conducting an audit. 

Be able to explain the the three determinants of 
persuasiveness of evidence. 
Be able to identify and describe the seven types of audit 


evidence. 


MODULE D. LESSON I 
AUDITING 


Auditing is the process by which a person independent of an 
organization accumulates and evaluates quantifiable information 
about the firm. The purpose is to determine and report the 
accuracy of the entitv’s related financial statements based upon 
evidence obtained which is compared to preestablished criteria. 

There are two general categories of audits: external and 
internal. An external audit is a verification process by which an 
independent evaluation and appraisal is made of an organization’ s 
financial statements. An internal audit is a process in which 
organizational personnel evaluate procedures for safeguarding 
assets and records and assist managers in appraising the 
organization’ s operational efficiency. 

“The external auditor starts with the end results and works 
backward. whereas the internal auditor starts with the basic 
activities and works forward to hisS organizational service 
objectives." (REF 2, page i121) The external auditor’s primary 
interest is to express an opinion of whether the financial 
statements are fairly presented by reconstructing the previous 
year’ Ss transactions. “External auditors do not portray the 
financial condition of their clients. but rather veriiyetne 
accuracy of their statements." (REF 6, page 11) 

“Internal auditing is the staff function of organized 
investigation and appraisal of accounting. financial. and operating 
activities within a company for the purpose of aiding top 
management in efficient administration of the enterprise." (REF 8, 
page 541) In layman terms, the internal auditor is more concerned 
with the operational effectiveness of an organization’s activities 


and how they contribute to its profitability and economic welfare. 


A. TFYPESSCE SAUDITS: 
There are manv types of audits. The three most common and the 


ones we will discuss are operational audits, compliance audits. and 
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audits of financial statements. 

1. Operational Audits. "An operational audit is a review of 
any part of an organization’ s operating procedures and methods for 
the purpose of evaluating efficiency and effectiveness.” (REF 1, 
page 4). When the audit is complete. management can expect 4 
report on deficiencies identified and recommended measures to be 
taken to correct these discrepancies. lt--is impossible to 
characterize the conduct of typical operational audits because they 
Vary with organizational size and structure. A key difference 
or uniqueness of operational audits is that they are not easily 
quantifiable. Much of the evaluation cannot be measured 
statistically. Rather .,it is subjective rather than objective as 
in the case of compliance audits or audits of financial statements. 
Operational auditing is very Similar to management consulting. 

2. Compliance Audits. "The purpose of a compliance audit is 
to determine whether the auditee is following specific procedures 
or rules set down by some higher authority.’ (REF 1, page 4). Are 
the employees following procedures, rules, and guidelines set forth 
by prescribed by the organization. 

The results of compliance audits are usually reported directly 
to the individuals and their supervisors of the areas concerned. as 
well as to senior management. Management uses this information to 
monitor and control organizational effectiveness and efficiency. 

3. Audits of Financial Statements. “An audit of financial 
statements is conducted to determine whether the overall financial 
statements are stated in accordance with specified criteria." (REF 
1, page 5). The statements audited include the income statement. 
statement of cash flows. and the statement of financial position. 
including accompanying footnotes. An audit of financial statements 
is used by different groups for different purposes. if tne wee 
particular user does not feel there is sufficient information for 


their purposes, they have the option of obtaining more data. 


B. AUDIT PHASES. 


There are four general phases in conducting an audit. They are the 
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preliminary survey, review and test of management control, detailed 
examination, and report development. 

1. The Preliminary Survey. The purpose of the preliminary 
survey is to obtain background and general information on all 
aspects of the organization to be audited. This includes 
historical, operational, and legal information about any of its 
activities. The auditor needs to have a working knowledge of the 
entity in order to make a preliminary determination as to what the 
tentative audit objective may be. 

2. Review and Testing of Management Control. In the review 
and test of management control phase. the auditor firms the 
tentative objective in order to begin an examination of the 
organization. Preliminary evaluation and testing of management and 
control transactions of the firm are performed to determine if 
evidence obtained from a detailed examination would be competent. 
“By obtaining evidence on each element of the tentative audit 
objective. the auditor can determine whether there will be a firm 
objective that can be used as a basis for detail examination.” 
(REF 5, page 26). 

3. Detailed Examination. This part of the audit function is 
normally looked upon as the actual audit. “The evidence in this 
phase will have to be sufficient as well as competent, material, 
and relevant in order for the auditor to arrive at an acceptable 
conclusion on the audit objective and then report that conclusion 
to @° thire party. (ke 5. parce. = 

4. Report Development. The purpose of the report development 
phase is for the auditor to report their conclusion based upon the 
evidence gathered. The type and requirements of the audit will 
dictate the form used for reporting and presenting the audit 


results. 


C. AUDITOR’S OPINION. 
“The primary objective of an independent audit is the 
examination of sufficient accounting data and other evidence to 


permit the auditor to express an opinion on the reasonableness of 
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management’ s representation in the financial statements.” (REF 4, 
page 27). Depending on the findings and the scope of his 
examination the auditor may express one of the following opinions: 

3 Unqualified Opinion. “When the auditor has made an 
examination in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
standards, applying all generally recognized normal auditing 
procedures, and is satisfied that the financial statements present 
fairly the financial position and results of operation iin 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles (GAAP) 
consistentiy. However, he should not express such an unqualified 


opinion unless he is satisfied in all material respects with the 


adequacy of the disclosures in the financial statements." (REF 4, 
page 42). 
. Qualified Opinion. “When an auditor believes the 


financial statements are a generally fair presentation, but he has 
not been completely satisfied on some point or he feels that some 
part of the financial position or results of operation is not 
fairly presented. he may express a qualified opinion and indicate 
the nature of the reservation or exception.” {REF 4, page 43). 
This may occur because the scope of the audit has been restricted 
such that it is material enough to mention but not so material as 
to prevent the expression of an opinion, or because there is a 
deviation from GAAP which causes a misstatement material enough to 
mention but not so material as to make the statements misleading. 

ce Disclaimer of Opinion. “If the nature of the proposed 
qualification is sc material as to nullify the opinion, the 
auditor’s report must state that he is not in a position to express 
an opinion on the financial statements taken as a whole and must 
clearly indicate his reasons therefor." (REF 4, page 44). This 
states that the scope of the audit has been restricted in a way 
that is s0 material that the auditor is not able to express an 
opinion. 

4. Adverse Opinion. An adverse opinion is where there is a 


deviation from GAAP that is so material that the statements ar 


in 


misleading and management is aware of it. 
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Dee MATERIA IRS 

“The degree to which financial statements may be imprecise but 
not misleading is known as materiality. When 4& misstatement or 
omission if so great as to lead an informed user of the financial 
statements to make a different decision than he would if the defect 
did not exist. the deficiency is said to be material.” (REF 3, 
page 12-3). "Materiality is a matter of relative significance and 
depends upon the relationship between the amount of the item of 
interest and some relevant basis for comparison." (REF 10. page 
Eo vee 

It is the auditor’s responsibility to determine if financial 
statements are materially misstated. “The auditor uses materiality 
in essentially two ways: (1) in evaluating the fairness of 
presentation and reporting (materiality in accounting). and (2) in 
deciding questions involving the development and execution of the 
audit program (materiality in auditing)." (REF 10. pages 136-167). 
If it is determined that there is & material misstatement. the 
auditor will bring it. to the client’ s attention so 4 correciiousecan 
be made. If the client refuses to make a correction to the 
financial statements the auditor has no choice but to render a 


qualified or adverse opinion. 





MODULE D. DESSON It 
AUDITING STANDARDS 


A. GENERALLY ACCEPTED AUDITING STANDARDS 

The generally accepted auditing standards are general 
Puidelines used to aid professional auditors in fulfilling their 
responsibilities in the eudit of historical financial statements. 
These auditing standards included such ethical qualities as 
competence, independence, reporting requirements. and evidence. 

There are ten generally accepted auditing standards which were 
developed by the (American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants) AICPA in 1947. Although they are not considered very 
specific. they represent a framework upon which the AICPA can 
provide interpretations. The ten auditing standards, categorized 
into three groups. are as follows: 

GENERAL STANDARDS 

Hee “The staff assigned to conduct the audit should 
collectively possess adequate professional proficiency for the 
tasks required." (REF i1. page 3-1). 

a “In all matters relating to the audit work, the audit 
organization and the individual auditors, whether government or 
Public. should be free from personal and external impairments to 


indevendence, should be organizationally independent. and should 


maintain an independent attitude and appearance." (REF 11. pages 
Semana!) S-O) . 

3. ‘Due professional care should be used in conducting the 
audit and in preparing related reports." (REF 11, page 3-10). 

STANDARDS OF FIELD WORK 

4. "The work is to be adequately planned and assistants. if 


any, ere to be properly supervised. 

5. “The auditor should obtain a sufficient understanding of 
the internal control structure to plan the audit and to determine 
the nature, timing, and extent of tests to be performed. 

6. Sufficient competent evidential matter is to be obtained 


through inspection. observation. inquiries. and confirmations to 
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afford a reasonable basis for an opinion regarding the financial 


statements under examination." (REF 1, page 16). 
STANDARDS OF REPORTING 
Te "The report will state whether the financial statements 


are presented in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles. 

8. The report shall identify those circumstances in which 
such principles have not been consistently observed in the current 
period in relation to the preceding period. 

9. Informative disclosures in the financial statements are to 
be regarded as reasonably accurate unless otherwise stated in the 
report. 

10. The report shall either contain an expression of opinion 
regarding the financial statements. taken as a whole, or an 
assertion to the effect than an opinion cannot be expressed. When 
an overall opinion cannot be expressed, the reasons therefore 
should be stated. In all cases where an auditor’s name is 
associated with financial statements. the report should contain a 
clear cut indication of the character of the auditor’s examination, 
if any, and the degree of responsibility he is taking." (REF 1, 
page 16). 


B. AUDIT OBJECTIVES 

To conduct an audit the auditor must subdivide 10 ace 
manageable components. For any segment of the audit there are 
several audit objectives that must be met. Knowledge of these 
objectives is essential to proper and efficient conduct of this 
task. "The framework used to develop specific audit objectives for 
each phase of the process consists of management assertions and 
general audit objectives." (REF 1, page 141). 

Management assertions are implied or expressed representations 
by management about the components of financial statements and are 
directly related to generally accepted accounting principles. They 
are part of the criteria used by management to record and disclose 


accounting information in the financial statements. These 
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management assertions are classified into five broad categories: 

sige Existence or Occurrence. “These assertions deal with 
whether assets. obligations, and equities included in the balance 
sheet actually existed on the balance sheet date and whether 
revenues and expenses included on the income statement actually 
occurred during the accounting period." (REF 1, page 143). In 
other words, management will assert that sales in the income 
statement represent exchanges of goods and services that actually 
took place. 

Lag Completeness. “Completeness assertions state that all 
transactions and accounts that should be presented in the financial 
statements are included.” (REF 1. pages 143-144). An example is 
where a sale is recorded when it did not take place, or where 4 
sale was not recorded when indeed it did occur. 

3. Rights and Obligations. “These management assertions deal 
with whether assets are the rights of the entity and liabilities 
are the obligations of the entity at a given date.” (REF 1, page 
144). In this case management will assert that assets identified 
in the financial statements are owned by the company and that 
liabilities listed correspond to obligations of the entity. 

4. Valuation or Allocation. Valuation and allocation 
management assertions deals with whether components of the 
financial statements such as assets. liabilities, equitv. revenue, 
and expenses are stated at appropriate amounts. An example is 
where management asserts that property or equipment is recorded at 
historical cost and that such cost ig systematically allocated to 
various accounting periods. 

De Presentation and Disclosure. The presentation and 
disclosure management assertions deal with whether components of 
the financial statements are properly classified, described, and 
disclosed as required. In this case management would assert such 
items as. long-term liabilities in the balance sheet will not 
mature within a year, or the stated accounts receivable balance is 
a realizable value. 


Audit objectives are intended to provide a framework to help 
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the auditor accumulate sufficient competent evidence about 
financial statements so management assertions can be properly 
justified. There are two categories of audit objectives. general 
audit objectives and specific audit objectives. General audit 
objectives are applicable to every account balance of the financial 
statements and are stated in broad terms. Specific audit 
objectives are also applied to each account balance but are 
tailored specifically to each individual engagement. Once the 
general objectives are understood, specific objectives can be 
developed for each account balance depending on the scope of the 
audit to be performed. For purposes of this course we concentrate 
on the nine general audit objectives. They are: 

1. Overall Reasonableness. The overall reasonableness audit 
objective helps the auditor determine whether the account balances 
appear reasonable after considering the evaluation of all 
information collected. Tests for overall reasonableness aid the 
auditor in determining which accounts if any may contain material 
errors. This information assists in planning the effort in 
gathering more detailed evidence. 

en Validity. The validity obdective determines if the 
amounts included in the financial statements should actually be 
included. Validity deals with the potential overstatement of 
account balances. 

3. Completeness. The completeness objective deals with 
whether all amounts that should be included have actually been 
included in the financial statements. In contrast to the validity 
objective, the completeness objective is concerned with unrecorded 
transactions or the understatement of account balances. 

a Ownership. The ownership objective ensures that the 
assets and liabilities recorded in the financial statements do 
indeed belong to the entity. 

5. Valuation. The valuation objective ensures two things in 
respect to the financial statements. It verifies that the 
valuation of individual balances are correct. It also verifies the 


arithmetic accuracy of all calculations which are required to 
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produce account balances and the financial statements themselves. 

6. Classification. The classification objective determines 
whether items are included in correct accounts and are properly 
displayed on the financial statements. For example, assets and 
liabilities are checked to see if they are properly separated into 
long-term and short-term accounts. 

ce Cutoff. The cutoff objective is to ensure that 
transactions are properly recorded in the period in which they 
occurred. For example, an auditor may check to see if all revenues 
received during 4& specific reporting period are included in the 
financial statements for that period. Transaction which are most 
likely to be misstated are usually near the end of an accounting 
period. 

8. Mechanical Accuracy. The mechanical accuracy objective is 
concerned that the general ledger accurately reflects with the 
details supported by subsidiary ledgers, journals and schedules. 
For example, individual accounts receivable should be the same in 
the accounts receivable subsidiary ledger and the total should 
equal the general ledger control account. 

9. Disclosure. The disclosure objective is to ensure account 
balance and related disclosure requirements are properly presented 
in the financial statements. It is to make certain all balance 
sheet and income statement accounts and related information are 
correctly etated and are properly described in the body and 


footnotes of the statements. 


C. ELEMENTS OF QUALITY CONTROL IN AUDITING 

“The theory of auditing includes basic concepts, fundamental 
principles, and a set of guiding standards. In everyday practice 
the standards are paramount, because they contain the criteria 
governing the overall quality of audit performance." (REF 3, page 
1i-1). There are specific quality control procedures established 
for Certified Public Accountants (CPA) firms for the conduct of 
audits. Thus, procedures vary depending on such things as the size 


of the firm. the number of practice offices. and the nature of the 
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firm. For example, the quality control procedures of a small 
independent firm with 5-10 employees would vary greatly when 
compared to the procedures of a large conglomerate firm with 
numerous offices nationwide. 

Although procedures vary, there are nine basic elements of 
quality control that firms should consider in setting their own 
policies and procedures. 

has Independence. The auditor(s) must have an independent 
mental attitude. There cannot be any ties which may bias the 
auditor’ s professional judgement in making their analysis. 
Independence is considered impaired if during the professional 
engagement the auditor: 

A. Had direct or indirect financial interest in the 
enterprise or was a trustee, executor. or was administrator of any 
estate or trust of which personal material or financial gain was 
possible. 

b. Had a jointly held business investment with the firm or 
any officer, director, or principal stockholder thereof which was 
considered material. 

c. Had any loan to or from the enterprise or any officer. 
director, or principal stockholder other than loans obtained under 
normal lending procedures, terms. and requirements. Loans 
considered obtained under normal lending procedures include common 
home loans and other related secured loans not considered material 
in relation to the net worth of the firm. 

“Independence bespeaks an honest disinterestedness on the part 
of the auditor in the formulation and expression of his opinion.” 
(REF 8, page 8). 

Ze Assigning Personnel to Engagements. All personnel 
assigned to engagements should have an adequate degree of technical 
training, knowledge, and proficiency in the area of audit they are 
to perform. 

oe Consultation. When members of the audit staff face 
unfamiliar situations or have technical problems, procedures are in 


place to ensure additional guidance is obtained from more qualified 
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and knowledgeable personnel of the audit team. 

4. Supervision. There should be adeguate and proper 
supervision of all work at all levels in every engagement. Review 
and approval of all audit programs is required by the audit team 
leader prior any detailed testing. 

ae Hiring. All new personnel should be qualified to 
performed all tasks assigned competently. All personnel hired to 
assist in a professional audit must be interviewed and determined 
to be knowledgeable in the technical areas they will work. 

on Professional Development. All personnel must receive 
sufficient professional development to enable them to perform their 
work competently. “Along with on-the-job experience. continuing 
professional education (CPE} in formal modes is required of most 
auditors. Over half the state Certified Public Accountant 
licensing boards require auditors to obtain an average of forty 
hours CPE credit a year to retain their license to practice.” (REP 
3, page 11-9). 

7. Advancement. Promotion opportunities and policies should 
be such that personnel are qualified for newly assigned 
responsibilities. Each audit team member should be evaluated on 
all engagements using a standardized evaluation form which records 
their professional development. 

8. Acceptance and Continuation of Clients. “All existing and 
potential clients should be reviewed regularly to minimize the 
chance of associating with firms lacking integrity.” (REF 1, page 
Plis }o. A client evaluation form should be reviewed prior to 
accepting new clients which looks at predecessor auditor comments 
and their evaluation of the firms management. 

9. Inspection. There should be policies and procedures in 
exietence which make sure the procedures of the eight previous 
quality control elements are consistently followed. A, ou tay 
control coordinator should annually test their internal quality 


control procedures to ensure maximum compliance. 
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MODULE D. LESSON ITI 
RISKS IN AUDITING 


Auditing services are used extensively by the government as 
well as by businesses and nonprofit organizations. The need for 
auditing is attributed to the need of organizations to borrow 
money. The decision of a bank manager in making a loan to a2 
business is based largely upon the financial condition of the 
business as reflected by its financial statements. If the bank 
intends to make the loan. it will base the rate of interest on 
three risk factors. 

1. Risk-free Interest Rate. ‘This is approximately the rate 
the bank could earn by investing in U.5. treasury notes for the 
same leneth of time as the business loan." (REF 1, page 8}. 

2. Business Risk for the Customer. "This risk reflects the 
possibility the business will not be able to repay its loan because 
of economic or business conditions such as a recession, poor 
management decisions. or unexpected competition in the industry.” 
(REN 1, page 6). 

3. Information Risk. "This reflects the possibility that the 
information upon which the business risk decision was made wag 
inaccurate. A likely cause of the information risk is the 
possibility of inaccurate financial statements.” (REF 1. page 8). 

"AS society becomes more complex, there is an increased 
likelihood that unreliable information will be provided to decision 
makers. There are several reasons for this: remoteness of 
information. bias and motives of provider, voluminous data, and the 
existence of complex exchange transactions." (REF 1, page 9). 

a. Remoteness of Information. Today , it is almost 
impossible for decision makers to have firsthand knowledge about 
the organization in which he does business. This requires him to 
rely upon information from others. thus increasing the likelihood 
that it may be misstated or invalid. 

b. Bias and Motives of the Provider. Information which is 


provided by A person whose goals are inconsistent with the goals of 
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the decision maker mav be bias in the favor of the provider. 
Honest optimism about future events or an intentional emphasis 


designed to influence users in a certain manner are perfect 


examples. Whatever the case. the result is a misstatement of 
information. 
Cc. Voluminous Data. AS organizations grow. so does their 


need for information. This increases the likelihood that improper 
information will be included in records and documents in 
proportion to the increase in the number of transactions occurring 
from daily operations. Depending on the capabilities and 
limitations of the organization’ s supporting management information 
eyetems. misinformation could be compounded or substantially 
reduced. 

an Complex Exchange Transactions. Exchange transactions 
between organizations has become increasingly complex and more 
difficult to record. The correct accounting treatment of various 
expenditures may vary drastically from one accountant to another 
which poses very difficult and important problems. Sometimes there 
is no one correct answer so one must be prepared to defend their 


Position. if required . 
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MODULE D. LESSON IV 
AUDIT EVIDENCE 


One of the biggest decisions facing an auditor is determining 
the appropriate amount of evidence to accumulate in order to ensure 
the client’s financial statements are fairly stated. Ev igtences 
for auditing purposes consists of nothing more than facts in some 
form which have inherent objective properties that tend to 
influence the auditor’s mind.” (REF 10, page 108). Since it is 
impossible for auditors to check all canceled checks. vendor 
invoices, documents evidencing the receipt of goods, shipping 
documents, etc., the auditor must make the following decisions when 
gathering evidence: 

Sie Audit Procedures. “Audit procedures are the detailed 
instructions for the collection of a particular type GHatageae 
evidence that is to be obtained at some time during the audit.” 
(REF 1, page 166). In designing audit procedures, it is common to 
spell them out in sufficient specific terms to permit their use 
during the audit. 

2. Sample Size. Once an audit procedure is selected, it is 
possible to vary the sample size from one to all items in the 
population being tested. The decision of how many samples to be 
taken must be determined by the auditor for each audit procedure 
based upon the risk. 

3. Items to Select. After sample sizes have been decided for 
an audit procedure. the decision has to be made on which particular 
items to examine. For example. the auditor may choose to select 
300 canceled checks from 4 population of 3.000 for comparison with 
the cash disbursements journal. The 300 checks the auditor decides 
to examine may be the first 300 in 4 particular month, the 300 
largest, or they could be randomly selected. 

4. Timing. The audit of financial statements normally covers 
& period such as a year and the audit itself is not usually 
completed until several weeks or months after the end of the 


period. Therefore, the timing of various phases of the audit may 
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occur from early in the accounting period to long after it has 
past. 

"The detailed description of the results of the four evidence 
decisions for a specific audit is called an audit program.” (REF 
1, page 166). It will always include a list of audit procedures. 
sample sizes, items to be selected, and the timing of the entire 
evolution. 

Because of the nature of evidence and cost considerations. it 
is unlikely that the auditor will be completely convinced that 
their opinion on the accuracy of financial statements is correct. 
The combination of all audit evidence, if persuasive enough, is 
eufficient to render an opinion bevond 4 reasonable doubt. The 
three determinants of persuasiveness of evidence are: 

lee Competence. Competence refers to the degree to which 
evidence can be considered believable or trust worthy. "To express 
an opinion on the financial statements. the suditor must acquire 
evidence about the reliability or truth of the information 
furnished." (REF 10, page 107). If evidence is considered very 
reliable, it does 4a great deal in persuading the auditor in respect 
to the fairness of the financial Statements being audited. 
Reliability of evidence if sometimes used synonymous with 
competence. 

Za Sufficiency. “The quantity of evidence obtained 
determines its sufficiency. Therefore, the sample size selected is 
very important in determining whether it is sufficient enough as 
evidence." (REF 1, page 168). Additionally, the composition of 
the sample ig just as important as the sample size. ej oe 
imperative that the sample is representative of the population to 
be considered persuasive evidence. 

3. Timeliness. “The timeliness of audit evidence refers to 
when it was accumulated or to the period covered by the audit. 
Evidence is more persuasive for balance sheet accounts when it is 
obtained as close to the balance sheet date as possible.‘ (REF 1, 
page 169). A random sample of sales transactions for entire year 


would be more persuasive than a sample from only the first six 
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months. 
The persuasiveness of evidence can only be evaluated after 


considering the combination of competence. sufficiency, and 
timeliness. A sample of highly competent evidence is not 
persuasive unless it is also timely. Similarly. a large sample of 
unreliable data evidence is not persuasive. 

In addition to choosing which audit procedures to use, there 
are seven broad categories of evidence from which the auditor can 
choose. They are referred to as types of evidence and are 
described below. 

i Physical Examination. Physical examinat ionwaiSsmtUMe 
inspection by the auditor of a tangible asset. “It implies count. 
identification. and to a limited degree. verification of 
genuineness and quality." (REF 7. page 51). Physical evidence is 
most often associated with cash and inventory. but is also 
applicable to the verification of securities. notes receivable. and 
tangible fixed assets. Physical examination. which is a direct 
means of verifying that an asset actually exists. is regarded as 
one of the most reliable and useful types of audit evidence. 

ae Confirmation. “A confirmation is a written or oral 
statement from a third party in response to the auditor’s request 
as to the accuracy of information." (REF 3, page 12-3). Since 
confirmations come from sources independent of the clients. they 
are a highly regarded and often used type of evidence. 

oF Documentation. “Documentation is the auditor's 
examination of the client’s documents and records to substantiate 
the information that is or should be included in the financial 
statements." (REF 1... page Ive). Documents are classified as 
internal and external. "An internal document is one that has been 
prepared and used within the client’s organization and is retained 
without ever going to an outside party such as a customer or 
vendor. An external document is one that has been in the hands of 
someone outside the client’s organization who is a party to the 
transaction being documented. but which is either currently in the 
hands of the client or readily accessible.” (REF 1. page 172). 
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Since external documents have been in the hands of both the client 
and another party, they are regarded as more reliable evidence than 
internal documents. 

4. Observation. Observation is the use of senses to assess 
the activities of an organization. For example, an auditor may 
watch the process by which a certain transaction is handled in 
order to obtain a working knowledge of how it functions. A general 
impression of the client’s facility may provide evidence to the 
operability of its equipment by taking a stroll through the 
factory. Observation is rarely sufficient enough and is usually 
followed up with other corroborative evidence. 

Des Inquiries of the Client. “Ineulry consists of asking 
questions and of obtaining satisfactory answers to those 
questions.” CREE si “Dewey ae) Information obtained from the 
elient is not regarded as conclusive because it is not considered 
from an independent source and may be biased in the client’s favor. 
When evidence is obtained in this manner. the auditor will attempt 
to corroborate the information through other procedures. 


6. Mechanical Accuracy. Mechanical accuracy is 4 matter of 


rechecking a sample of the client’s computations. Losi Suse 
checking the client’s arithmetical accuracy. For example. it 
includes things such as adding journal and subsidiary ledgers. or 
checking the calculation of a depreciation expense. “At any point 


where there is a chance for important mathematical errors, some 


type of proof or check should be applied." (REF 7%. page 100). 
These types of tests are sometimes referred to as reperformance 
checks. 

fa Analytical Procedures. “Analytical procedures use 


comparisons and relationships to determine whether account balances 
appear reasonable." (REF 1, page 173}. An example is comparing 
this year’s sales figure with the preceding and this year’s figure. 
It is also used to isolate accounts or transactions that should be 
investigated more extensively to help in deciding whether 
additional verification is needed. Analytical procedures should be 


performed early in the audit to aid in deciding which accounts need 
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no further verification, where other evidence can be reduced, and 


which audit areas should be more thoroughly investigated. | 
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MODULE 
GLOSSARY 


Adverse opinion: An opinion expressed by an auditor stating that 
there is such 4a deviation from GAAP that is so material that the 


statements are misleading and management is aware of it. 


Analytical procedures: Procedures used to compute comparisons and 
relationships in order to determine if account balances appear 


reasonable. 


Audit: The process by which quantifiable information (evidence) is 
gathered, analyzed, and evaluated to determine and report about the 


accuracy of a firm's related financial etatements. 


Business Risk: The risk that reflects the possibility that 4 
business may not be able to repay liabilities because of economic, 
business, or market conditions. 

Classification: Determines whether items are included in correct 


accounts and are properly diseplayed on the financial statements. 


Confirmation: Written or oral statement from a third party in 


response to an auditor’ s request. 


Competence: The degree to which evidence can be considered 


believable or trust worthy. 


Completeness: An assertion which states whether all transactions 
and accounts that should be represented in the financial statements 


are included. 


Compliance audit: An audit which ensures that the enitity is 
following the policies and procedures instituted by higher 


authority. 
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Cutoff: Ensures that transactions are properly recorded in the 
period in which they occurred. 

Disclaimer of opinion: A report from an auditor stating that the 
scope of the audit was restricted such that he is not in 4 position 


to express an opinion on the financial statements. 


Disclosure: Ensures that account balances and related requirements 


are properly presented in the financial statements. 


Documentation: An examination of an auditee’s documents and 


records to substantiate the information that is or should be 


included in the financial statements. 


Rxistence: These assertions deal with whether assets. obligations, 
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and equities included in the balance sheet actually e 


External audit: A verification process by which an independent 
evaluation and appraisal is made of na organization s financial 


etetements. 


GAAS: (Generally Accepted Auditing Standards) Ten audit standards 
developed by the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 


which provide a framework for interpretation. 


Independence: Term expressing the independent mental attitude an 
auditor must have such that an auditor’s professional judgement is 


not impaired by personal bias. 


Information risk: The risk that reflects the possibility that 


information used to to determine business risk was inaccurate. 


Inguiries of the client: The process of asking questions of the 


client and obtaining satisifactory answers those questions. 


Internal audit: An audit performed by organizational personnel to 
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evaluate procedures for safeguarding assets and records and assist 


managers in appraising the organization’ s operational efficiency. 


Management assertions: These are implied or expressed 
representations by management about the components of financial 


statements and are directly related to GAAF. 


Materiality: The degree to which financial statements may be 


incorrect but not misleading. 


Mechanical accuracy: Objective which is concerned that the general 
ledger accurately reflects with the details supported by subsidiary 


ledgers, journals, and schedules. 


Observation: The process of watching the general flow of 
operations in order to obtain aworking knowledge of the firm being 


audited. 


Operational audit: A review of an organization s operating 


procedures to evaluates its efficiency and effectiveness. 


Overall reasonableness: An audit objective that helps the auditor 
determine whether the account balances appear reasonable after 


considering the evaluation of all information considered. 


Ownership: Ensures that assets nad liabilities recorded in the 


financial statements belong to the entity. 


Physical examination: The actual inspection by the auditor of 4a 


tangible asset. 
Qualified opinion: An opinion expressed by an suditor stating an 


audit was conducted but that he is not completely satisified that 


the financial statements are fairly presented. 
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Sufficiency: THe quality and quantity of a sample size selected 


when obtaining adequate competent evidence. 


Timeliness: This refers to when aduit evidence wae collected or to 
the period covered by the audit. 

Unqualified opinion: An opinion expressed by an auditor stating 
that an audit was conducted IAW GAAS and that he is satisified that 
the financial statements present fairly the financial position of 


the firm. 


Validity: This deals with the potential over/under statement of 


account balances. 


Valuation: An assertion as to whether components of financial 
Statements such as , assets, liabilities, equity, revenue, and 


ppropriate amounts. 
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MODULE E 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS OVERVIEW 


This module provides an introduction into the world of 
management information systems. The majority of the material 
contained in this section (content and thoughts) comes directly 
from the book Information Systems in Management by James A. 
Senn, published by Wadsworth Publishing Company, Belmont, 
California. The module is preceded by a list of learning 
objectives in which the student should be familiar upon 
completion of the associated classroom lecture. The purpose 
of the module is to introduce the student to information 
management in order that these systems may be employed into the 
working environment of the organization in which they work. 

In reviewing this module keep in mind the key to success 
in information processing and management is the people - the 
users, analysts, programmers, and managers. The technology is 


usually highly reliable. People make the difference. 
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MODULE _E 
LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


Be able to describe what an information system is. 

Be able to describe what an information system does. 
Be able to identify the different types of information 
systems. 

Be able to identify and describe a Transaction 
Processing System. 

Be able to identify and describe a Management 
Information System. 

Be able to describe the three general types of reports 
generated by an Management Information System. 

Be able to identify and describe a Decision Support 
System. 

Be able to describe the five steps in using as Decision 
Support System. 

Be able to identify and describe an Executive Support 
System. 

Be able to identify and describe the seven features 
that the Executive Support System provides to 
executives. 

Be able to identify and describe an Expert Support 
System. 

Be able to identify and describe Group Decision Support 
systems. 

Be able to describe the different types of Group 
Decision Support Systems. 

Be able to describe the benefits of an information 
system. 

Be able to identify and describe the elements of the 
information system environment. 

Be able to identify and describe the seven types of 
information important to top-level managers. 


Be familiar with the attributes of information systems. 
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Be familiar with the sources and problems of 
information systems. 

Be able to describe the general characteristics of 
computers. 

Be able to distinguish between the different classes of 
computer systems. 

Be able to identify and describe the major elements of 
a computer system. 

Be able to describe the difference between operation 
system software and application software. 

Be familiar with the different generations of 
programming languages. 

Be able to explain the importance of database 
management. 

Be able to state the objectives of database management. 


MODULE E, LESSON I 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Throughout the world information technology is changing 
the way people live. There are few areas of life which are 
untouched by the rapid development of computer = and 
communications technology. The most significant event dealing 
with data and information is the introduction of the computer. 
Computers have become depended upon in almost every aspect of 
the average persons life. They are not just for big business. 
They can be found all around us; in ATM machines for dispensing 
cash around the clock, in grocery stores, cars, and in a host 
of electronic components. One could make quite a list of 


everyday products that use computer technology. 


A. WHAT IS AN INFORMATION SYSTEM? 

An information system is a set of people, equipment, data 
and procedures that work together to provide useful 
information. It is a system composed of various components 
which seeks a common objective of supporting an organization’s 
activities. These activities include day-to-day business 
operations, communication of information, management of 
activities, and decision making based on the information 
obtained from the information system. 

Reliance on information systems is the same in all areas 
of business. Take for example the banking industry. It relies 
heavily on information systems for making deposits, 
withdrawals, and processing loan applications. They are used 
to assist loan officers in deciding whether or not to lend 
money to an individual. Applicants are evaluated by checking 
consumer information such as their credit standing, income, 
current and long term debt, and employment status to such 
variables as the amount requested, duration of loan, and any 


collateral offered. 


B. WHAT DOES AN INFORMATION SYSTEM DO? 

"An information system performs three general activities: 

- it accepts data from internal and external sources 
(input) 

- it acts on the data to process information (it is an 
information-generating system) 

- it outputs the information for the intended user" (REF 
1, page 10). 

Using the example of the banking industry as previously 
mentioned, data about the applicant, bank lending policies, and 
interest rates are input into the system. System procedures 
determine how credit worthy the applicant is and may assess the 
advisability of granting a loan. The system output may include 
a recommendation, loan conditions, and repayment terms. But, 
it is the loan officer who actually makes the decision based 
upon this and other information which is not factored into 


information system data base. 


C. TYPES OF INFORMATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS. 

"Information systems consist of categories of systems, 
each system having different characteristics. Some are aimed 
at supporting operating level activities, while others are 
oriented toward the most difficult decisions, often having an 
identification with top-level managers and the corporate 
boardroom." (REF 1, page ) In this module we will take a 
brief look at each one of these information systems. 
Hopefully, you will gain an understanding of the differences 
between the systems and provide you an appreciation of how, 
when, and where each system can be appropriately employed in 
the business environment today. 

There are six types of information management systems 
identified by James A. Senn in his book Information Systems in 
Management. They are "transaction processing, management 
information, decision support, executive support, work group 


support, and expert systems. All of them are aimed at 
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processing data for one of three reasons: to capture details 
of transactions, to enable people to make decisions, or to 
communicate information between people at different locations." 
REF 1, page 13) Following is a quick overview of each of these 
information systems. 

1. Transaction Processing System. 

The primary function of transaction processing systems is 
to substitute computer processing for manual record keeping 
procedures. The most important feature these systems provide 
is their ease in dealing with well structured and routine 
processes that computers easily handle. 

Transaction processing follows a sequence of events which 
lead to each other or more transactions. some events are 
processed immediately while other events are delayed until 
later where they are batch processed. Whichever the case, the 
sequence involves four steps beginning with data capture, 
followed by, transaction processing, file maintenance, and 
reporting. Data capture is simply the acquisition and 
recording of the pertinent data. In transaction processing, 
the data is validated and manipulated according to manual or 
preprogrammed, automated procedures which are designed to 
detect and/or correct potential errors. The next step, file 
maintenance, is where the records are modified to reflect the 
change in the database. For example, when an airline 
reservation is made, seat availability is modified to reflect 
the decrease in the number of seats remaining on that 
particular flight. The final event is reporting. Reporting 
is the output of a transaction, usually in the form of a hard 
copy report. Some common reports include action documents such 
as airline tickets or purchase orders, information documents 
such as a sales report, and edit reports which provide listing 
of invalid account numbers and transaction counts. 

Common transaction processing applications include 
accounting, order entry, and inventory systems. Each 


application includes a combination of files or databases which 
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are modified or manipulated. Master files are maintained by 
ongoing transaction processing which reflect the most recent 
or current organizational activity. These characteristics are 
common among all transaction processing systems, regardless of 


their application. 


2. Management Information Systen. 

"A management information system is an integrated system 
for providing information to support the planning, control, and 
operations of an organization." (REF 1, page 501) The emphasis 
of management information systems is to assist in problem 
solving and the decision making process. It uses past, 
present, and projected information to support the managerial 
decision process in well structured recurring situations. 

There are three general types of reports which are 
generated by a management information system. Following is 
brief description of each. 

(1) Regularly Scheduled Reports. The decisions 
supported through management information systems are recurring 
and their information requirements are known well in advance. 
The regularly produced documents which provide the information, 
according to a predetermined format, are known as regularly 
scheduled reports. These reports may be prepared monthly, 
weekly, daily, or even hourly, depending on the decision 
process they affect. 

(2) Exception Reports. Exception reports are those 
reports which are generated automatically when certain events 
Or circumstances are above or below anticipated standards. 
They are useful for detecting conditions which are determined 
to be abnormal or out of the ordinary. 

(3) Unscheduled Reports. Unscheduled reports are reports 
required due to a certain random changes in organizational or 
economic climates. They are prepared only when requested by 
managers. They are not automatically generated as are 


scheduled and exception reports. 
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3. Decision Support System. 

A decision support system is an information system 
intended to assist managers and users who must formulate 
decision alternatives for situations that are not well 
structured. It is more of a problem oriented information 
system. As opposed to a management information system 
environment, the problems under study are constantly changing. 
Many of the conditions are due to a one shot, nonrecurring 
Situation, or because the nature of the problem may change. 
This requires that the decision support system have much 
greater flexibility. The emphasis is on getting the right 
information to the manager quickly rather than efficiency in 
processing the information. 

The objectives of decision support systems are 
accomplished through information retrieval and information 
generation. Information retrieval is the flexibility of a 
database system to retrieve information in unexpected and 
unique ways. This ability allows for the extraction of data 
needed to answer a question raised by management which resides 
in the organization’s databases. The information generation 
capability is useful when new or unexpected problems arise, and 
the information which will allow the manager to address the 
problem does not exists. Using facts and data retrieved from 
the database or provided by users, the system can manipulate 
it such that alternative actions may be explored. This is 
sometimes referred to as the "what if" function. Existing 
factors in a model are replaced with new or projected ones and 
then is rerun to determine the impact and result. 

There are five steps required in using a decision support 
system. They are: 

(1) Examine and Formulate Problem. In this step one must 
investigate the circumstances surrounding the problem, 
determine the nature and scope of the problem, and access the 
implications of the problem. 


(2) Identify Pertinent Parameters and Variables. This 
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requires discussing the cause and effect with users and 
determining which circumstances are fixed and which vary. One 
must also determine the possible interrelation between these 
variables. 

(3) Formulate Model. A model is developed which contains 
specific parameters required to address the problem. 

(4) Test Model to Determine Suitability of Solution. 
During this step data is supplied to test the model’s 
capability to generate logical results. 

(5) Refine Problem. In this step the model results are 
evaluated. Depending on the results, the model may be adjusted 
if additional refinement is needed. 

Decision support systems aid decision makers confronted 
with situations that are not well structured. Because of this, 
they must be very effective and flexible. They also depend on 
the decision maker to determine what information he needs to 


understand the circumstances for which it is being use. 


4. Executive Support System. 

"Executive support systems are computer based systems that 
are compatible with the management styles and responsibilities 
of executives." (REF 1, page 568) Those responsibilities 
include the ability of executives to "understand and access 
situations quickly, facilitate the business of the 
organization, confront multiple problems together, set agendas, 
build networks, maintain a corporate view, and maintain an 
industry perspective." (REF 1, page 564) The executive 
support system provides the executive the capability to do just 
that. There are seven features that the system provides to 
ensure they meet the needs of executives. They are: 

(1) Browse Capability. This provides the executive the 
capability to review specific desired information without the 
need to have formal reports prepared. 

(2) Multiple Presentation Formats. Data presentation is 


a personal preference. An executive support system provides 
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the capability to change the format of given information at a 
given moment into tabular, graphic and or text. 

(3) Simple Interface. "The most widely used executive 
support systems rely on simple yet powerful interfaces." (REF 
1, page 571) This feature alone is one of the most attractive 
to executives because they do not want to be tied to a computer 
keyboard. 

(4) Analytical and Modeling Features. Analysis often 
involves the building of models that interrelate important 
factors. An executive support system allows the executive to 
make an analysis of the market he is competing in by modeling 
and testing his assumptions using this feature. 

(5) Tailoring and Customizing. "Just as executives 
differ, so do their information needs." (REF 1, page 573) The 
executive support system allows the tailoring of features to 
meet those preferences. 

(6) Access to External Data Sources. Many executives 
rely on access to commercial data services. With the aid of 
executive support systems, executives can read headlines of 
events in the world. If they find an article of interest, a 
Single key stroke will bring the details to his screen. 

(7) Data from Multiple Sources. This feature allows the 
executive to draw information from multiple sources with ease. 

Information is a key resource for all executives. With 
the use of executive support systems, executives are better 
able to facilitate the business of the organization, build 
networks of individuals addressing the same business area, and 
maintain corporate and industry perspectives. However, the 
system will only be used if it is designed in such a manner 


that it is desirable to the executive using it. 


5S. Expert Support System. 
"An expert support system is a computer program that uses 
stored facts and rules to mimic a human expert." (REF 1, page 


588) It is designed to support its user by recommending a 
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specific decision, suggesting actions, or making predictions. 
"Expert support systems typically deal with situations 
characterized by a great deal of uncertainty." (REF 1, page 
588) It is an automated system that which captures the 
expertise of a human expert through the use of computer 
processing and software to duplicate the knowledge of an expert 
in a specific area. 

There are three circumstances in which expert support 
systems are considered invaluable. They are; 

(1) To Capture Expertise. Many firms realize they rely 
on key individuals for certain tasks because those persons have 
a unique background or talent for dealing with situations 
quickly and effectively. In these instances, specialists in 
expert systems called knowledge engineers work with the experts 
to learn and document how they evaluate situations. This 
knowledge is captured in a formal fashion and stored in a 
knowledge bases for future use. 

(2) To Minimize the Risk of Error. Since managers in 
general fear the risks and potential losses due to error, they 
are extremely receptive to any assistance that can reduce this 
risk. Expert support systems provide that additional hedge 
against unwanted risk. 

(3) To Interrelate Large Volumes of Essential 
Information. Expert support systems are very useful when large 
volumes of data, including qualitative details must be 
evaluated. Keeping track of details is hard enough, but 
incorporating them into an evaluation or a decision is almost 
impossible in some instances. Expert support systems 
invaluable in formulating and processing such information. 

Expert support systems use computer storage and processing 
to capture and store data to mimic a human expert. These 
systems can be utilized in several roles, including providing 
expert advice to nonexperts, assisting experts, and by actually 


replacing experts in selected situations. 
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6. Work Group Support Systen. 

A work group decision support system, like an individual 
decision support system, is intended to make it easier to deal 
with situations that are not well structured. The major 
difference is that it is designed to support decision makers 
working in a group rather than one individual. The system is 
interactive. Questions may be posed, information is retrieved, 
and information is generated in response to the needs of any 
or all group members. In many cases, the decision makers, 
although users of the information, are not hands-on users. 

There are several types of Group Decision Support Systems. 
Depending on an organization’s structure and the manner in 
which it’s managers function, one may be more appropriate than 
the other. The general types are as follows: 

(1) Decision Room. In this situation you find a 
boardroom or conference room equipped with special facilities 
that support group decision making. Seating is usually 
horseshoe or U-shaped so each individual can see each other. 
Work stations are positioned by each participant or near the 
group facilitator. 

(2) Lanked Decision Room. This alternative relies ona 
video conference in the group decision making process. Et 
allows for two or more decision rooms, arranged as previously 
mentioned, to be linked together so that all participants see 
the same information simultaneously. 

(3) Remote Decision Network. This alternative brings 


individuals together without the use of specially outfitted 


decision rooms. Group members do not come face to face, but 
instead are linked together through networks. This design 
ensures that each participant has access to pertinent 


databases and decision support software, usually through a 
central processor. 

Group decision support systems are growing in importance 
in organizations as businesses seek ways to deal with the 


increasing complexities in today’s market. The need for on- 
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line interaction is essential since there is a need for 
accommodating the many opinions, suggestions, and questions 
which arise in group problem-solving sessions. 

Group decision support systems are currently being used for 
problem clarification, SULUCtULING, brainstorming, and 


evaluation of alternatives in many organizations today. 


D. INFORMATION SYSTEM BENEFITS. 

Information systems have the capability to provide three 
types of benefits to organizations. They include "gains in 
productivity, improvements in effectiveness, and a competitive 
advantage." (REF 1, page 40) Whether a particular benefit is 
realized depends upon the importance the management of a firm 
places on each. 

"Gains in Productivity. Productivity is the efficiency 
or output of a task. Gains in productivity occur when more 
work can be completed with the same or fewer resources. In 
organizations, this relates to business processes, such as 
manufacturing goods or handling customer sales, as well as to 
the ability of managers to oversee a greater number of 
activities. For example, productivity improves when an 
individual increases the volume of sales orders that can be 
captured in a designated period of time. Thus when an employee 
uses a new method or technique to record 50 order transactions 
in an hour rather than 25, productivity is doubled." (REF 1, 
page 40) 

Computer information systems enable employees to become 
more productive because they can handle a greater number of 
transactions, improve quality in the processing of 
transactions, and achieve these results in a more timely 
manner. For example, an employee entering orders through a 
personal computer or terminal system that is well designed is 
likely to complete many more order entry tasks - two, three, 
even four times more in the same interval of time as that of 


an equally qualified employee manually taking orders. 
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Improvements in Effectiveness. Effectiveness refers to 
the ability of an individual or an organization to do the 
things that need to be done. Individuals such as managers are 
judged effective when they repeatedly select actions that have 
the most desirable outcome and develop appropriate strategies 
to implement them. A manager who foresees situations that 
could turn into problems, and deals with the underlying causes 
before difficulties occur, is considered much more effective 
than one that continually solves problems which could have been 
prevented. 

Information systems offer the potential for improvements 
in effectiveness by drawing on the rich database of details 
captured during transaction processing. Referring to the 
example above, if the data on a customer is stored in a 
database which is easily accessed, new orders can be expedited 
by eliminating the time to enter previous obtained but required 
information for processing the order. 

Gaining a Competitive Advantage. The same systems that 
provide improvements in productivity and effectiveness are 
becoming increasingly more important in determining how 
Organizations formulate their competitive strategies. "An 
information system application is considered strategic if it 
changes the way a firm competes." (REF 1, page ) The 
interrelation between business strategy and the strategic use 
of computer-based information systems is slowly becoming 
inseparable. A perfect example is Federal Express. Their 
entry into the package transportation industry changed the 
nature of the industry permanently. Through its overnight 
delivery, it redefined the importance of time and the meaning 
of "fast." It also made accountability a new expectation for 
customers. Shippers and recipients alike want to be able to 
track their package from the time it is sent until the time it 


is delivered. 
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E. THE INFORMATION SYSTEM ENVIRONMENT. 

To fully appreciate the capability and potential of 
information systems an understanding of the information system 
environment is required. "Four components comprise the 
environment: (1) the business environment, (2) the 
organization, (3) information systems architecture, and (4) 


information systems applications." (REF 1, page 48) 


The Business Environment. "The foundation for all 
activities is the environment in which the organization 
operates." (REF 1, page 48) It influences the products and 
services the enterprise offers, how it chooses to compete, and 
the nature of the activities it performs in carrying out its 
day-to-day activities. Some of the elements that influence the 
organization include customers, competitors, suppliers, and 
regulatory agencies. 

The Organization. People, facilities, and structure are 
the basic resources of any organization. Increasingly, we 
recognize the importance of using these resources in the most 
beneficial way. From the perspective of information systems, 
the objective is to provide the support that makes human 
resources as productive and effective as possible. The 
structure of an organization influences the flow of information 
and therefore the characteristics of information systems that 
support the individuals within that structure. 

The Information System Architecture. "Architecture refers 
to the particular components in an organization’s information 
systems environment and the manner in which the components fit 
together. The concern is whether the architecture inherent in 
the firm’s combination of hardware, software, data, and 
communications resources can meet changing needs." (REF 1, 
pages 50-51) 

Information Systems Applications. "Information systems 
application draw on the structure of hardware, software, data, 


and communications to capture, store, and process data ina 
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Manner that meets individual and organization needs. 
Applications are collectively the component that users 
(employees, staff members, managers ,executives, customers, and 
suppliers) see most often. It is their reason for using the 
information system." (REF 1, page 52). 

"Information systems underlie many of the activities that 
occur in business organizations and in society. Successful 
organizations have generally learned how to use information as 
an effective management tool, and they have developed 
information systems that are responsive to the needs of the 
individuals." (REF 1, page 30) They continue to play an 
increasing important role in the day-to-day activities and the 
planning that goes on within organizations. The challenge for 
information systems developers and users alike is to apply the 
capabilities of information systems to meet the needs of the 


organization today and tomorrow. 
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MODULE EB, LESSON II 
INFORMATION AND MANAGEMENT 


A. TYPES OF MANAGEMENT INFORMATION. 

"Information is data presented in a form that is 
meaningful to the recipient. It has real or perceived value 
to the user and adds to what he or she already knows about an 
event or area of concern. It must tell the recipient something 
he or she does not already know or could not be predicted. In 
other words, it adds to knowledge but must be relevant for the 
Situation in which it will be applied. The lack of knowledge, 
or absence of information about a particular area of concern 
is uncertainty. (REF 1, page 58) 

Managers are more interested in usefulness of the 
information than in the way it is produced. The two types of 
information the manager generally needs can be categorized as 
accounting information and management information. Accounting 
information focuses specifically on the identification and 
reporting of income, financial status, and determining various 
business costs. Management information is viewed as a by- 
product of the accounting process. It uses the information 
obtained from the accounting process in a quantitative form to 
answer questions about the performance of the business 
operations and activities. 

Information systems should inform managers, not overwhelm 
them. Managers, especially senior executives, do not routinely 
need or want extensive accounting detail. Summary information 
is preferred since they show the overall results and trends of 
interest. They also show comparison of planned and actual 
performance of divisions, departments, product areas, and so 
on. Some managers at the higher levels, do not have the time 
to deliberate over large amounts of detail, even in summary 
form. "Their pace is so rapid and the scope of activities in 
which they are involved is so broad that they must be able to 


pinpoint matters needing their attention. This reality 
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dramatically influences the nature of management information. 
Often qualitative as well as soft information (estimates, 
opinions, and incomplete specifications) can be very useful." 
(REF 1, page 59) 

There are seven types of information which are important 
to top-level managers. They include; 

1. Comfort Information: It keeps managers informed about 
current situations or achievement levels and allows the 
individual to know that performance is on track and in line 
with general expectations in an area or interest. Examples 
include yesterday’s sales volumes, this week’s hotel occupancy 
(management knowing the break-even point), number of customers 
served, and number of flights canceled or delayed. 

2. Status Information: Also called progress information, 
it keeps managers abreast of current problems and crises as 
well as reporting advances to take advantage of opportunities 
that may disappear if not acted on. Examples include the 
progress on yesterday’s labor negotiations, status of 
construction of new manufacturing facility, progress on a R&D 
project aimed at launching a new product, and competitor 
progress on a similar product. 

ce Warning Information: This signals changes are 
occurring, in the form of emerging opportunities or as omens 
of trouble ahead that will affect the success of the firm, its 
products and services, or its long-term viability. Examples 
include significant price fluctuations in raw materials or 
energy, increasing frequency of quality control difficulties, 
higher-than-usual position vacancies or difficulty to hire 
qualified personnel at prevailing wage or salary, and the 
launching of a new product on test market by a key competitor. 

4. Planning Information: This describes major 
developments and programs due to begin in the future. hs 
includes assumptions on which plans are based or anticipated 
developments essential for the realization of established 


plans. Examples include predictions on the growth or shrink 
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of the organization’s market, the market share the firm plans 
to capture over the next three years, the entry of new 
competitors or product substitutes, and breakthroughs in 
associated manufacturing technology. 

5. Internal Operations Information: This information 
gives key indicators of how well the firm or individuals are 
performing. It is useful for reporting the overall health of 
an organization, subsidiary, division, or product. Areas in 
which actual performance does not match expectations are 
reported as exceptions. Examples include accumulated return 
on equity, percent share of market held by firm, and current 
sales for the month, quarter, or year plus the variance from 
planned sales. 

6. External Intelligence: This is information, gossip, 
and opinions about activities in the environment of an 
organization. It includes a broad range of areas such as 
competitor and industry changes, financial market movement, and 
political-economic fluctuations or expected shifts. Examples 
include customer demands for new products or services, expert 
projections of behavior of the economy over the next six 
months, industry talk of impending competitor actions, the 
fallout from protective laws and legislation, and crop profiles 
for agricultural products used as raw materials. 

ve Externally Distributed Information: This is 
information the chief executive wants to review before its 
release to stockholders or distribution to news media. 
Examples include quarterly corporate earnings report, 
accumulated contributions and funds raised through the annual 
campaign, and details of a newly developed public service 


program. 


B. ATTRIBUTES OF INFORMATION. 
"Information adds to relevant knowledge, reduces uncertainty, 
and supports the decision-making process in an organization. 


However, to be useful, information must have essential 
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attributes, both as individual items and as ae set of 
information." The attributes of information are _ the 
characteristics that are meaningful to the user of each item 
of information. 

Attributes of an item of information include: 

Accuracy: Is the information true or false, correct or 
incorrect? Does it portray the situation or status as it 
really is? Inaccurate information may be treated as by a user 
as if it were accurate. 

Form: Distinctions of form qualitative and quantitative, 
numerical and graphic, printed and displayed, summary and 
detail. Often the selection of one or the other alternate 
forms is dictated by the situation. 

Frequency: Frequency iS a measure of how often 
information is needed, collected or produced. 

Breadth: Breadth defines the scope of the information. 
Some information may cover a large area of interest while other 
information be very narrow in scope. Usage determines the 
necessary breadth. 

Origin: Information may originate from sources inside or 
outside the organization. 

Time Horizon: Information may be oriented toward the 
past, current events or the future. 


Attributes of a set of information include: 


Relevance: Information is relevant if it is needed for 
a particular situation. Information needed once may not be 
relevant at all times. Likewise, information obtained "just 


in case it is needed" is not relevant. 
Completeness: Complete information provides the user with 
all that needs to be known about a particular situation. 
Timeliness: Timely information is available when it is 
needed and has not become outdated through delay." (REF 1, page 
64) 
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C. SOURCES OF INFORMATION: 

Is particularly important for managers to be aware of the 
many possible sources of information. Otherwise, they may 
overlook sources simply because they do not think of them when 
a problem arises or because they are unaware of their 
existence. 

"Awareness of information is only one side of the issue. 
Managers should also be able to identify potential problems 
built into the information they acquire such as bias of the 
information provider, currency, fact verses opinion, and so 
on." (REF 1, page 68) 

"Managing an organization requires both primary and 
secondary information. Primary information is that which must 
be gathered specifically for a particular problem. Leseis 
information that is being gathered for the first time for a 
specific party. .Secondary information, on the other hand, has 
been already collected and stored in an accessible location." 
REF 1, page 69) Take for example oil. It can be reasonably 
expected that the Department of Energy maintains large files 
of information on foreign oil sources that would be useful to 
companies formulating long-range projections about the cost of 
oil and fuel. Secondary information, of course, may be biased 
or obsolete, or it may be unusable because of the form in which 
it was collected. 

"Organization must use both kinds of information regularly 
for controlling internal operations and for monitoring or 
watching important developments outside the company. However, 
we cannot state conclusively that primary information is 
generally of higher value than secondary information, or visa 
versa, because organizations vary. The character of the 
industry or organization, coupled with the functional area 
(marketing, production, purchasing, and so on) in which the 
information is used, and the particular organizational style 
of management, are important in determining the usefulness of 


the type of information. Marketing managers, for example, may 
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rely heavily on research information about consumer wants or 
needs collected firsthand (primary information). A purchasing 
agent may rely more on information furnished by the federal 
government about expected trends in prices of materials or 


commodities (secondary information). (REF 1, page 70) 


D. PROBLEMS WITH INFORMATION SOURCES. 

There are many problems associated with information 
sources. These problems are represented the categories of 
impartiality, validity, reliability, consistency, and age. 

Impartiality: To be an effective resource, information 
must not reflect any bias. Impartiality must be instilled in 
the information by the person collecting or processing the 
data. It is also up to the user of the information to utilize 
it the way it is intended to be used and draw only accurate 
inferences from the data. 

Validity: Validity focuses on whether particular 
information is meaningful and relevant to the stated purpose. 
Does the information actually answer the question being 
addressed? Information, although accurate, may be considered 
invalid if it is not used in the manner for which it was 
intended. 

Reliability: Reliability concerns the accuracy of the 
information received. Does the information present a true 
picture of a given event? If you are collecting data on an 
event, a survey of 100 companies will more likely provide more 
reliable and complete information than a survey of only ten 
companies. 

Consistency: For information to be useful, we must be 
sure that the number and type of reporting units must be the 
same throughout. Before using any information, we should 
always be sure that it is consistent and that the factors on 
which it is based are the same for each part of the 


information. 
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Age: The age of information is an extremely important 
factor in determining its value. In most cases, the greater 
the age, the more questionable the value to a user. There are 
also three levels of problems when speaking of information 
systems. They are technical, semantic, and effectiveness. 

Technical problems concern the accuracy of transmission 
of a set of symbols from the sender to the receiver. Was the 
information which was transmitted via electronic signal, to the 
receiver, printed or displayed as originally sent by the 
sender? 

The semantic problem is concerned with how accurately the 
receiver understands and interprets the sender’s meaning. How 
precisely do the transmitted symbols convey the desired 
meaning? 

Effectiveness problems concern the success of the 
communication in producing the desired actions or conduct. 
Effective communications makes clear the intended meaning and 
results in the proper action being taken. How effectively does 
the received meaning affect behavior in the desired way? 

These communication problems, the technical, semantic, and 
effectiveness problems, are important to consider in using 
information systems in management and cannot be overlooked. 

"Information adds to knowledge and reduces uncertainty 
when provided in a meaningful form. It is characterized by the 
attributes of accuracy, form, frequency, breadth, origin, time 
horizon, relevance, completeness, and timeliness. 
Inappropriateness, or inadequacy, of any of these attributes 


diminishes the worth of the information." (REF 1, page 85) 
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MODULE E, LESSON III 
COMPUTERS AND DATA PROCESSING 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPUTERS 

There are few people today who are untouched by computers 
and information systems. They are an integral part of everyday 
life. "In business, computers are a fundamental tool for the 
office, the warehouse, on the manufacturing floor, in the 
customer’s office, and even in the executive suite. In many 
corporations, two out of every three desks will include a 
personal computer or management work station." (REF 1, page 
136) 

In this lesson, we will examine the various components of 
computers. This will provide you with an understanding of what 
makes up a computer system and how these components work 
together to process data. Additionally, we will discuss the 
different classes of computer systems, emphasizing the 
circumstances under which each system should be considered for 
installation. 

Computers come in many sizes and configurations but they 
all have the same basic characteristics. In general, computer 
systems contain four basic characteristics: hardware, software, 
procedures, and people. Each part is an integral of the system 
and must be present for effective and efficient processing of 
transaction and decision-making data. Let’s discuss these 
basic characteristics. 

Hardware. Hardware refers to the equipment and devices 
that actually process data. Singularly, the term may refer to 
a single piece of equipment, while in a collective sense 
hardware may mean all the equipment in a data processing 
operation. "Hardware is used to perform the functions of data 
entry, computation, storage, and output (presentation or 
display) of results." (REF 1, page 139) The specific hardware 
used for any individual data processing installation is 


referred to as a configuration. 
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Software. "Software is the general term describing 
programs of instructions, languages, and routines or procedures 
that make it possible for an individual to use a computer. In 
general terms, it is any prepared set of instructions that 
controls the operation of the computer system for computation 
and processing." (REF 1, page 139) 

Procedures. "To be functional and effective, clear 
operating procedures are needed to define how computer 
resources and equipment are to be used to satisfy the needs of 
everyone using the system. Standard operating procedures set 
forth the normal day-to-day activities, and emerging procedures 
carefully describe steps to be taken in the event of hardware 
failure or other disasters." (REF 1, page 140) 

People. The people are the final characteristic of 
computer-based data processing systems. They include the end- 
users, system-analysts/designers, programmers, operators, 
engineers, and the list continues. Because of the tremendous 
growth in data processing, there is an overwhelming demand for 
trained people to work in this field which will continue for 


years to come. 


B. CLASSES OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS. 

The word computer has evolved to describe one of several 
different classes of data processing systems. When they were 
first introduced for business applications, there were only 
large systems which often filled an entire room. With 
technology, many of those hugh beasts called computers systems 
have been replaced by more powerful desktop computers which 
process much more data in a fraction of the time, and cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars less. 

Today there are millions of computers installed around the 
world, and the number is growing by several million annually. 
These computers systems usually fall into one of following 
classes: personal computers, minicomputers, mainframe systems, 


and supercomputers. 
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Personal Computers or Microcomputers. These are computers 
that are small enough to sit on a desk, but not necessarily 
small in processing power. A microprocessor, in which the main 
processing circuitry is contained on one silicon chip, performs 
the computing. They have become more common in the business 
than the office copier. 

Personal computers suitable for business use cost from 
$1000.00 to $15000.00, although some home versions can be 
purchased for as little as $100.00. These systems have all of 
the features of other classes of computers, although their 
storage capacities and processing speeds are generally lower. 
Yet today’s personal computer has much greater processing power 
than larger systems a few years ago, and at a fraction of the 
cost. Considering the processing speed and storage capability 
with such a system, the price is extremely attractive. 

Mid-range or Minicomputers. Mid-range computers are also 
small and powerful. They are also relatively inexpensive. 
Many cost less than a full size automobile ranging in price 
from $10,000.00 to $150,000.00. The mid-range computer system 
is designed for multiple users and provides greater speed and 
storage than microcomputers. 

Many mid-range computers are stand-alone systems. They 
also serve important roles in office environments as work group 
systems and can also be used to communicate with much larger 
computers for transmitting and receiving data. 

Mainframe Systems. Mainframe systems are large, general- 
purpose systems are traditionally associated with big business. 
They generally cost anywhere from hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to several million dollars each. Prices vary widely 
depending on whether they are medium-size or large-scale 
systems and to the composition of the different equipment that 
is attached to each system. 

"These computers are very fast, able to execute millions 
of instructions in a single second. Because many secondary 


storage devices can be attached to extend main memory, storage 
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is virtually limitless." (REF 1, page 145) Being extremely 
flexible, the big systems are able to process programs written 
in many languages and are capable of doing processing for 
multiple users simultaneously. 

Supercomputers. Supercomputers are systems that are 
recognized as the largest and fastest and the most expensive 
computers available to date. They are generally used for 
designing automobiles and airplanes, and used in weather 
forecasting and scientific research. 

"Supercomputers are characterized by large memories, 
extremely rapid processing speeds, and multiple processors." 
(REF 1, page 145) They generally cost over 10 million dollars 
and are typically used in selected corporate and U.S. 


government research and development centers. 


C. MAJOR ELEMENTS OF A COMPUTER SYSTEM (HARDWARE). 

The computer can accept, hold, and execute instructions 
to manipulate data with amazing speed and accuracy. This data 
collected for processing must first be translated into a form 
that can be accepted by the computer system. Then it is input 
into the computer system through some type of device, processed 
by the central processing unit (CPU), held temporarily in 
secondary storage, if required, and then output to the user. 
All operations are electronic in the sense that switches, 
wires, and circuitry are controlled by electronic pulses or 
Signals. However, the computer does not have its own brain. 
It is the computer program (software) that dictates what 
activities or operations will be performed and in what order. 
The physical equipment or hardware just provides the means. 

The basic physical hardware elements in a computer system 
can be divided into the categories of input/output devices, the 
central processing unit (CPU), and secondary storage devices. 
All these elements together make processing data and producing 
output possible. 

Input Devices. For data to be operated on by the central 
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processing unit, it "must be input to the system in a way the 
system can understand. This process is called data entry. 
Data recorded in symbols that humans can read are converted 
into electronic signals that the computer accepts. After 
conversion, the data is processed by the central processing 
unit." (REF 1, page 153) 

Two ways in which data entry into the computer system is 
accomplished is through the use of direct entry input equipment 
and document-oriented input equipment. 

Most organizations use the computer and direct entry input 
equipment. The most common devices in this category include 
video display terminals with keyboards, light pens, scanners, 
and the use of a mouse. There are also voice input devices 
although they are not as prevalent and widely used as the 
previous mentioned devices. 

Central Processing Unit (CPU). The central processing 
unit is the main work unit of the computer system and the 
center of all control and processing tasks. It controls the 
processing and movement of data, and the execution of directed 
instructions. All other devices connected to the computer are 
through the use of the CPU and are under its control. The CPU 
accepts data and instructions from input units only when the 
central processor signals them to feed in data. Likewise the 
output units only print or display data when allowed to do so 
by the CPU. All computations performed by the various programs 
with the data is through the use of the central processing 
unit. 

Output Devices. "Output devices transform the electronic 
pulses and signals from the central processing unit into 
results that people can use. the output may be displayed on 
CRT screens, printed on documents or paper, punched into cards, 
or displayed through photographic processes." (REF 1, page 167) 
Some of the most common output devices used today include CRT 
terminals, printers, plotters, audio response, as well as 


microfilm and microfiche units. 
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Secondary Storage Devices. Secondary storage devices are 
used to store data and instructions as output from a central 
processing unit. This allows for storage expansion when it 
is not feasible or desirable to store all data in the main 
memory of the central processor. The selection of a particular 
secondary storage unit depends on an organization’s needs. The 
most common secondary storage devices include magnetic tapes, 


disks, and drums. 


D. COMPUTER SOFTWARE. 

Software is the computer programs that control the 
processing of data in a computer system. It is important to 
know about computer software because it controls how computers 
are used. Computer systems are virtually useless without 
software. 

1. TYPES OF COMPUTER SOFTWARE. 

There are two types of computer software: operating system 
software and application software. 

Operating System Software. "The operating system is a 
group of programs that monitor and control all input/output and 
processing operations. As a software tool, it allocates and 
controls the hardware. Programs that make up the operating 
system are usually developed according to specifications 
provided by the computer manufacturers and supplied to 
purchasers. They are designed to make the best use of the 
components of each individual computer system." (REF 1, page 
207) 

Application Software. "When we think of computers, we 
focus on the tasks they perform: processing customer orders, 
making airline reservations, scanning the product codes on food 
packages at the grocery checkouts counter, or processing text 
using personal computers (word processing). Each of these are 
applications - the use of computers to complete a specific 
task. The software that makes these examples of processing 


possible is called application software." (REF 1, pages 209- 
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210) 

Application software must interact with the operating 
system of the computer. As mentioned earlier, the operating 
system controls the use of the computer in accomplishing 
specific tasks. The application software ensures that the 
designated tasks are performed in the manner we wish them to 
be completed. 

2. GENERATIONS OF PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE. 

The increased demand for effective, efficient, and 
reliable computer software has caused more attention to be 
placed in the development of software languages. Experts 
divide this development of computer languages into five 
generations: 

First Generation. The first generation language, also 
known as machine language, consists of the binary digits (0 and 
1). Programmers using this language write all commands and 
instructions using strings of binary digits. Today, the only 
internal language the computer understands, whether a desktop 
personal computer or a large supercomputer, is machine 
language. However, programs are no longer written in machine 
language but rather are written in higher-level languages 
translated and translated into machine language. 

Second Generation. Second generation language, better 
known as assembly language, is a special purpose computer 
program or translator that converts symbolic instructions in 
programs into machine-language instructions that can be 
executed by the computer system. "Some programmers still write 
programs in assembly language when there is a concern for peak 
execution efficiency or when intricate manipulations are 
needed. However, third and forth generation languages dominate 
computer software today, with fifth generation languages 
emerging." (REF 1, page 214) 

Third Generation. Third generation language, also known 
as higher-level or procedural language is used to formulate 


computer programs by specifying the procedures or algorithms 
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that are to be executed. Procedural languages allow the 
programmer to state how to perform a task at a much higher 
level than assembly languages. They must also be translated 
into machine code so that the computer can understand. They 
include includes scientific languages such as FORTRAN, business 
languages as COBOL, and general-use languages, including BASIC. 

Forth Generation. Fourth generation languages is a group 
of nonprocedural languages in which the emphasis is on what is 
to be done rather than how it should be done. Program 
specifications are developed at a higher level than third 
generation languages. The distinguishing feature is that the 
programmer does not have to specify each step to complete a 
processing task. However, "some forth generation languages 
include both procedural and nonprocedural elements, allowing 
programmers to balance ease of programming with efficiency of 
operations." (REF 1, page 214) 

Fifth Generation. Fifth generation language is a category 
of computer languages that are just beginning to emerge. They 
are expected to use knowledge bases (collections of rules and 
facts in areas of interest) with rules and facts fed in that 
describe a problem. With this information they will arrive at 
a solution using artificial intelligence to associate rules, 
facts, and conditions rather than receiving a sequence of 
instructions. 

"Computer-based systems consist of hardware, software, 
procedures, and people. Each element plays an important part 
in transaction data processing and in decision making 
activities. Hardware is the equipment that actually processes 
data, whereas software controls the processing within the 
system." (REF 1, page 196) Computer software has continued to 
develop through four generations with a fifth on the horizon. 
Computer systems will continue to emerge with further advances 


in technology as we enter the 21st century. 
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E. DATABASE MANAGEMENT 

"Managing data is the key to successful management 
information support. Without proper management, vital data and 
essential information will not be available to support the 
operations of an organization. Similarly, poor management of 
data often results in loss of integrity and reliability in the 
data and information based upon it. Even if the hardware and 
software are well designed technically and operating properly, 
the value of the system will be limited if the underlying data 
are not reliable." (REF 1, page 328) 

"Database management is the planning, organizing, and 
control of organization databases." (REF 1, page 330) The 
management of databases was once a technical issue of primary 
interest to information system professionals. However, it is 
becoming increasingly important throughout all types of 
organizations. Following are some of the reasons you should 
know about the management of databases: 

Businesses store and use large quantities of data. 
Without proper management one may easily become inundated with 
volumes of data. Present as well as future uses of data need 
to be considered when formulating guidelines for the storage 
and use of data. 

Data are a valuable resource that must be managed. Easy 
assess to and manipulation of data is invaluable to the 
organization. The ability to capture, validate and protect 
this data is of major concern to all users. 

Poor data management adds complexity to management. 
Access to and reliability of data should simplify not 
complicate day-to-day operations and planning within the 
organization. Database management plays a key role in ensuring 
only essential, accurate data is utilized to perform these 
functions. 

The users of data should influence its management. All 
users of data should play some role in the management of the 


database. This role may be simply commenting on the use of 
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data in a particular office or recommending major software 
changes which could result in the consolidation of certain 


functions and ultimately reducing overall costs. 


A. OBJECTIVES OF MANAGING DATABASES. 

"The only effective and efficient way to achieve the 
desired level of information systems support is through 
database management." (REF 1, page 332) The seven objectives 
of managing databases demonstrate the advantages that can be 
gained. They are as follows: 

Avoiding Unnecessary Redundancy. Organizations rely on 
information systems more and more as additional system 
applications are implemented. Each application is designed to 
use its own transaction files perhaps because analysts are not 
aware that the same data exists elsewhere. The result is 
proliferation of data that is not in the interest of either the 
users or the organization. It is expensive to store this 
redundant data and data maintenance is both time consuming and 
costly. Good database management could curtail uncontrolled 
redundancy by accommodating the sharing of data across 
applications. 

Providing Access Flexibility. Frequently managers and 
other users assume they can access information because they 
know the data is stored in a convenient computer database. 
Unfortunately, they often find that requests for such data 
cannot be met quickly. This is because the data may be in 
several different files and a program must be written to 
extract it in a usable form. Additionally, programmers may 
have other projects to complete which may take priority. 

Providing Relatibility. This is the ability to define 
relationships between record types and being able to retrieve 
data based on those relationships. This makes it extremely 
important to describe the attributes of an entity when defining 
records. 


Maintaining Data Independence. Data independence allows 
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for the extraction of data without placing constraints on the 
way the computer system stores the details. When a bit of 
information is required, the user should be able to obtain it 
without any forethought on where its located in the computer. 

Allowing the Database to Evolve. The ability of the 
database to evolve is essential to change and growth within an 
organization. Changes can always be anticipated in areas such 
as records, physical storage structures, storage devices, 
programming languages, application programs, etc.. Change will 
never be eliminated but the key is to ease the difficulty of 
making modifications and upgrades to the system as it evolves. 

Preserving Data Integrity. "Data integrity refers to the 
reliability of the data: Is the information accurate, and can 
it be believed?" (REF 1, page 336) File redundancy can easily 
lead to multiple updates which leads to data integrity 
problems. Integrity problems, which arise due to errors in 
data, can be substantially reduced by placing controls on data 
entry. As files are created or maintained, control checks will 
ensure incoming data conforms to predetermined specifications, 
prevent inaccurate data entry and eliminate many potential 
errors. 

Ensuring Data Security. The primary concern with security 
is to provide and protect the rights of access to the 
organization’s database. Unauthorized access may result inthe 
retrieval, change, addition, or deletion of records. The 
objective is to prevent all unauthorized access to and use of 
the database, whether accidental on intentional. 

Efficient database management involves the effective 
manipulation and integration of stored data in an automated 
environment. Benefits include highly efficient transaction 
processing, the facilitation of ad hoc retrievals, and the 
reduction of unnecessary and costly data redundancy. 

The real challenge that faces major corporations and 
business today is not the ability to obtain computer-based 


information systems. They are very prevalent throughout 


So 


industry. The challenge is obtaining or developing one that 
suits the need of the customer but additionally and more 
important is the ability to manage this information system. 
The effective use of information systems is the ability to 
devise or obtain a system that fulfills the needs of the 
organization today and has the capability to easily expand to 


meet the needs of the future. 
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GLOSSARY 


noe Application Software: Software that is designed ta 


perform a specific task or group of tasks. 


Zs Central Processing Unit (CPU): The main unit of the 
computer system which is the center of all cantroal and 


Processing tasks. 


Ge Comfort Information: Information which keeps managers 


informed about current situations cor achievement levels. 


4. Database Management: The planning, OrgQganmiitinGaieans 
control of arganizational databases. 

=a Decision Support System: An information system used ta 
assist managers and users who must formulate decision 


alternatives for sSituatiaens which are met well Ss. aie ee 


So. Exception Reports: Those reports which are generated 
automatically when certain events or circumstances are above 


ar below anticipated Standards. 


oi Executive Support System: 8& computer based system that 
1S compatible with the management style and responsibilities 


of the executive. 


@. Expert Support System: 4 computer based system that uses 


Sstered facts ane eet eas eee te at Niimenme Pewee 


9. Externally Distributed Information: Information screened 
by an orqganization’s chief executive before it is released toa 


the general public. 
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10. External Intelligence: Information, gossip, and opinions 


about activities in the environment of an organization. 


iste. Fifth Generation Languages: F& category of computer 
languages that arrive at a Solution by using collections of 


rules and facts. 


Oar Farst Generation Language: A computer language, also 
Known aS machine language used by the central processing unit 


of a computer to execute instructions and procese date. 


tS Forth Generation Languages: eG Ous Of nNonerecedture | 
languages in which the emphasis 16 on what is toa be done than 


how it should be done. 


14. Hardware: The eauisment and devices of a computer systern 


that actually process data. 


13. Information: Data presented ina form that is meaningful} 


eer ume user. 


1 Sc, Information System: & set of people, ecuipment, data. 
and procedures which seek a common objective of suprorting an 


Srpoeshization S Rectivities. 


ees Input Device: Any device used for submitting data or 


anstructions to the computer for processing. 


18. Internal Operations Information: Information which gives 
Ve~wm imGilGcaceors of Row well the firm or iiumdivicguals are 


Sart Oorming. 


ae Mainframe Computers: These are large, general purpose 
computer systems that are traditianally associated with big 
business which are very fast and are able tc execute millicne 


of ianstructions in seconds. 


20. Management Information System: An integrated system for 
providing information to stipport the planning, controliiams 


Operation of an organization. 


Zi. Minicomputers: A mid-range computer system designed far 


muiltiple users which provides greater speed and storage than 


personal camputers. 


22. Operating System Software: & group of software programs 
hat monitor amd control all input, output, and proececaiae 

Gperations. 

25. Output Device: Devices which transforms the electronic 
pulses and signals received from the processing unit of the 
computer and transforms them into an appropriate form for use 


by the end user. 


24. Planning Information: Information ebout major 


developments and programs due tao begin in the future. 


Paar Personal Computer: A desktop microcomputer which 
anciuding home computers, labtop computers and small business 


computers. 


Pi a Second Generation Language: f& language also known as 
assembly language that converts symbolic instructions in 


programs into machine language instructions. 


2/. Secondary Storage Device: Devices used to store data and 


instructions as ocutput from a central processing unit. 
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28. Software: The general term used to describe programs af 
instruction, languages, and routines or procedures that mabe 


it possible for an individual to use a computer. 


297. Supercomputers: Computer systems which are recognized as 
the largest and fastest and the most expensive computers 


available tc date. 


Oe, Status Information: Information which +teeps manacers 


abreast or current problems and crises. 


se Third Generation Language: B& software language. also 
known aS procedural language. which is used toa formulate 
computer programs by specifying the procedures ar algorithms 


that are to be erecuted. 


eres Transaction Processing System: 4 system which processes 


Gata about an organization’s activities. 


SS. Warning Information: Informaticn which sionals changes 
acseOeGccurriag, 2h tne term Gf emerqing cptortumities er es 
omens of trouble ahead that may affect the success of an 


Sreaenizeation. 


34. Work Group Support System: A&A computer based information 
system designed te assist a Group of managers to collectively 
or individually formulate decisian alternatives Tor 


umstructured situations. 
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MODULE F 


TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT (TOM) OVERVIEW 


This module addresses the concept of Total Quality Management 
(TOM). Each module will be preceded by a list of learning 
objectives that the student should be familiar with upon compietion 
of the module and associated class discussions. The module will 
focus on the TOM philosophy and process. 

Total Quality Management (TOM) is defined as the application 
of quantitative methods and human resources to control and improve: 
a) Materials and services supplied to the organization 

2S The processes resulting in products and services of the 
Onegan! zation 


a) Meeting the needs of the customer. 


MODULE F 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


Understand themaderiniti on ser save ye 

Understand the concept of Total Quality Management (TQM). 
Be familiar with the two views of quality. 

Understand the difference between quality control and quality | 
management. | 
Be familiar with the quality improvement chain. 
Be familiar with Dr. Deming's 14 management principles. 
Understand the concept of TOM philosophy. 


Be familiar with the nine concepts in TOM philosophy. 


———— 


Be familiar with the TOM process. 

Understand what management vision is. 

Understand the basic TOM principles. 

Be familiar with TQM practices and how they interrelate to TOM 
techniques and tools. 


Understand TOM implementation. 


MODULE F - LESSON 1 


TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT (TOM) PHILOSOPHY 


A. What is quality? 


iere, are Varicus | definitLons--o6of ) ‘quality - Basroally. 
quality 1s defined by meeting the customer's needs and 
expectations. Whatever the product 1S or service being performed 


it must meet the customer's need or expectation in order to produce 


epaueality. product. or Service. Quality as defined by Tribus is 
"giving people what they nave the right to expect." There are two 
Vuews of quality which are: traditional and current. These are 


displayed in (Figure F-:). 


B. What is Total Quéaiity Management (TOM)? 


——— — = a 














Quality management evolved from the concept of gquality 
Sonterol . Ouality control is defined as "the regulatory process 
through which we measure actua! quality performance, compare 1% to 
Serena ds, ang act on the difference." {[Juran 64)" Oualaicy contro. 
MeaswuraditioOnally focused on the production process. Los Sai rics 
the continuous improvement of all areas of the organization. This 


1s a total process that encompasses the entire organization from 


the top down. Gibson defines it as "a process for change and 
improvement in everything: products, services and aii worry 
processes." The key to TOM is to involve every employee in the 
Guality improvement process. Everyone working together as a team 


integrate ideas and suggestions from each other which contribute to 
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the improvement process. The goal of TOM is to "achieve a 
continuous improvement effort that permeates every process, product) 

\ 
and service of an organization." [Thomas 90] | 


See quality chain and Deming's 14 principles in Figures F-2 


and F-3. | 


Ce LOM) LOSOPHY:: 


"Total Quality Management (TOM) is a management philosophy for! 


running Organizations. (Thomas TOM is an attitude or overall 
vision toware the l@fie an@ purpesc Gimanmorcgani Za 20mm The TOM 


Philosophy 1s built on the fol Pewino=nmine concerc 


1 Meeting customer requirements. Everyone in dan 
organization has a customer be it the person in the next departmenth 
or the external Se ert | 

an Achieving continuous improvement in ali processes ang 


— 


PrOCUGES 0S) 6 ee cGge Focus is on improving work metnods damm 
reducing rework whicn leads to better productivity. 
3, Making decisions is supported by the craphical amg 
Statistical, ToOlomote nem 
4. Communication throughout the organization 1S witha” 
“common. languadqe” basea@ on Eacts and Statistical cara 
Sis Quality is the job of literally every sing] e@m =e in 
| 


the organization, from top management to the most junior employee. 


"The TOM philosophy stresses that the key to process improvement is 





yt 


the infinite human potential of an organization §& peoples) 


(Ishikawa, 85] 

6. Processes, not people, are the root of quality problems. 
[Deming, 82] 

ie OUiality 1S a product. of prevention, not inspection. 
"Ouality is produced by real-time employee inspection of their own 


work and correction of problems as they are found.” [Deming, 82] 

Sie Quality ais top management's responsibility. Top 
management must actively participate to make TQM successful. 
[Deming, 86] 


oF. Quality before profits. ProLtvusS=s ay 6: so rest tower 


Peavidcina = quality product or service. 


MODULE F - LESSON 2 ; 


TOTAL QUALITY MANAGEMENT (TQM) PROCESS 


A. OVERVIEW. 

TOM is the process of continuously improving performance at 
every level of responsibility. Improvement in all areas, such asl 
cost , quality, schedule and suitability. TOM demands commitment 
and discipline in every facet of the organization and relies 
heavily on people and their involvement. This process is comprised 


of vision, principles, practices and techniques and tools. 


TECHNIQUES & TOOLS 
PRACTICES 
PRINCIPLES 


VISION 


85, 
fe 
— 
ee | 
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The vision of management must be continuously focused on the 
goals and objectives of the organization. The vision must provi 
Gontinusaty te Gdecisions sid eace1ons. It must also recognize the 
challenges of change to both the internal and external environment. 

! 


The organization's vision must guide management into the future. 


: 


ce PRUNG DEER S. 


TOM 1s comprised of many principles. 


the fundamental concepts that shape and guide TQM." 


These principles "define 


They serve as 


basic rules for the decision making process and a framework to form 


expectations and judge behavior. 


Principles: 


de, 
var 


oy 


TOM practices are used to implement the guiding principles 


Continuous process improvement. 
Knowledge of the process. 

Focus on the user. 

Commitment. 

Top-down implementation. 
Constancy of purpose. 

Tota! organization involvement. 
Teamwork. 


Investment in people. 


The following are some basic TOM 


and 


to demonstrate and reinforce TOM behavior througn systematic and 


continuous 


application. The following are 


Beectices of TOM: 


ti 


Ze 


a: 


Planning anc goal setting. 
Promoting improvement. 
Communication. 

Skit t=buildaimd.. 


RESOUTCE (OS Tim Zat2 on. 


S OMe 


ff weamen. 4... 


Be Techniques. 


There are many techniques and tools used in the TOM process.) 
Theses are defined as "technical methods employed in the course oft 
DracticincueelOM ls They provide systematic procedures £ on 
accomplishing specific tasks and are employed only as needed. 
These techniques and tools are associated closely with the 
procedures mentioned in the preceding discussion. They are) 


presented and displayed in the following diagram. (See Figure F-4@) 


| 





re, IMPLEMENTA: 


~~ — a i 

Once the organization has decided to commit to the TOM 
philosophy, then the process should be impiemented. TOM! 
implementation provides a structure for TQM and a methodical 


approach to TOM. It also “establishes a consistent approach wt 


process improvement." 


oer 


a 


Ca 
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TWO VIEWS OF QUALITY 


TRADITIONAL VIEW 


PRODUCTIVITY AND QUALITY ARE. 
CONFLICTING GOALS. 


QUALITY DEFINED AS CONFOR- 
MANCE TO SPECIFICATIONS OR 
STANDARDS. 


QUALITY MEASURED BY DEGREE OF 
NONCONFORMANCE. 


QUALITY IS ACHIEVED THROUGH 
INTENSIVE PRODUCT INSPECTION. 


SOME DEFECTS ARE ALLOWED IF 
PRODUCT MEETS MINIMUM QUALITY 
STANDARDS. 


QUALITY IS A SEPARATE FUNCTION 
AND FOCUSED ON EVALUATING 
PRODUCTION. 


WORKERS ARE BLAMED FOR POOR 
QUALITY. 


SUPPLIER RELATIONSHIPS ARE 
SHORT TERMED AND COST 
ORIENTED. 


PG. 


t. 
CURRENT POSTURE 


PRODUCTIVITY GAINS ARE ACHIEVED 
THROUGH QUALITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


QUALITY IS CONFORMANCE TO COR- 
RECTLY DEFINED REQUIRMENTS 
SATISFYING USER NEEDS. 


QUALITY IS MEASURED BY 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS/PRODUCT 
IMPROVEMENT AND USER 
SATISFACTION. 


QUALITY IS DETERMINED BY 
PRODUCT DESIGN AND IS ACHIEVED 
BY EFFECTIVE PROCESS CONTROLS. 


DEFECTS ARE PREVENTED THROUGH 
PROCESS CONTROL TECHNIQUES. 


QUALITY IS A PART OF EVERY 
FUNCTION IN ALL PHASES OF THE 
PRODUCT. LIFE CYCLE. 


MANAGEMENT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
QUALITY 


SUPPLIER RELATIONSHIPS ARE LONG 
TERM AND QUALITY ORIENTED. 


so at 
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Dr DEMING'‘'S 


14 MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 


The 14 points apply anywhere, to small organizations as well as to large ones, 
to service industry as well as to manufacturing. They apply to a division within 
a company. 


1. CREATE CONSTANCY OF PURPOSE TOWARD IMPROVEMENT of product and service, with 
the aim to become competitive and to stay in business, and to provide jobs. 


/ dp ADOPT THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. We are in the new economic age. Western 
management must awaken to the challenge, must learn their responsibilities, and 
take on leadership for change. 


3. CEASE DEPENDENCE ON INSPECTION TO ACHIEVE QUALITY. Eliminate the need for 
inspection on a mass basis by building quality into the product in the first 
place. 


4. END THE PRACTICE OF AWARDING BUSINESS ON THE BASIS OF PRICE TAG. Instead, 
minimize total cost. Move toward a single supplier for any one item, ona long- 
term relationship of loyalty and trust. 


5. IMPROVE CONSTANTLY AND FOREVER THE SYSTEM of production and service, to 
improve quality and productivity, and thus constantly decrease costs. 


6. INSTITUTE TRAINING ON THE JOB. 


7. INSTITUTE LEADERSHIP. THE AIM OF SUPERVISION SHOULD BE TO HELP_PEOPLE and 
machines and gadgets to do a better job. Supervision of management is in need 
of overhaul, as well as supervision of production worker. 


8. DRIVE OUT FEAR, so that everyone may work effectively for the company. 


9. BREAK DOWN BARRIERS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS. People in research, design, sales 
and production must work as a team, to foresee problems of production and in use 
that may be encountered with the product or service. 


10. ELIMINATE SLOGANS, EXHORTATIONS AND TARGETS FOR THE WORK FORCE asking for 
zero defects and new levels of productivity. Such exhortations only create 
adversarial relationships, as the bulk of the causes of low quality and low 
productivity belong to the system and thus beyond the power of the work force. 





11.ELIMINATE WORK STANDARDS (QUOTAS) on the factory floor. Substitute 
leadership. ELIMINATE MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVE. Eliminate management by numbers, 
numerical goals. Substitute leadership. 


PG aS 


DR. DEMING'S 


Ldi# MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 


| 

— | | 

12. REMOVE BARRIERS that rob the hourly worker of his right to pride of 
workmanship. The responsibility of supervisors must be changed from sheer 
numbers to quality. Remove barriers that rob people in management and in 
engineering of their right to pride of workmanship. This means ABOLISHMENT OF 


THE ANNUAL OR MERIT RATING of management by objective. 


13. Institute a vigorous program of EDUCATION ans self-improvement. 


14. Put everybody in the company to work to accomplish the transformation. THE 
TRANSFORMATION IS EVERYBODY'S JOB. 


mG. F=3 





TQM TECHNIQUES AND TOOLS 













EXTERNAL ASSESSMENT 
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APPENDIX B 


SYNOPSIS 
The Instructors’ Guide is comprised of six subject areas 
which contain subject area objectives, course outline with 


lecture notes, classroom viewgraphs and an additional readings 


list. 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDE 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


e MODULE OUTLINES 


e VIEWGRAPHS 


INSTRUCTOR S OU IDE 
COURSE OVERVIEW 


This course 1s designed to provide a fundemental approach to 
financial management for non-financial manager, foreign military 
officers. Financial management is “the planning, acquisition and 
utilization of funds in order to maximize the efficiency anf value 
of the enterprise."[Ref. 2, pg. 7] It 18S important to note thas 
there are "financial implications in virtually all businesm 
decisions". [Ref. 2, pg. 7] 

The manager must have some financial knowledge in order to! 
analyze financial information and make good decisions based on the 
analysis for thelr own specialized interests. This course i 
designed to give the non-financial manager a basic knowledge of 
financial and managerial tools in order to enhance or improve his# 
or her abilities to make specialized decisions. The course (wae 
address the following subjects: | 


Module 2: Accountinc 

Module B: Budgetin 

Module C: Management Fundementals 

Module D: Auditing 

Module E: Management Information Systems (MIS) 


Module F: Total Quality Management (TQM) 


2 


}-4 


ee 


ei 


INSTRUCTORS: GUIDE 


MODULE A - ACCOUNTING 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 
MODULE OUTLINES WITH LECTURE NOTES 
A. LESSON i - FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 


i 
Be BESSON 12 = seCcst ACCOUNTING 
OF LESSON 3 - MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 


VIEWGRAPHS 


MODUL a eames) celony is 
Wire bEGMURE NOTES 


*x* NOTE: Address the concept of accounting as a means by which 
financial information is formalized, standardized and provided to 
various users. Stress the point that accounting is a tool. 


te ACCOUNTING DEFINITION: A system for measuring the results of 
business activities and communicating those measurements to 
interested users. 


ACCOUNTING 


ii. ACCOUNTING PROGESS eS 


| 

A, FINANACIAL ACCOUNTING | 

i DFN: The accounting for assets, equities, revenues 

and expenses of a business. Primarily concerned with the 
historical reporting of the financial position and operations Of umm 


entity to external users on a regular, periodic basis. 


B. COST ACCOUNTING 
a. DFN: A sub-field of accounting that recordass 
measures ana reports formation so oeour  ececuce A cost is i 
sacrifice of resources - cash, a promise to pay, or the expiratiG@ 
of the value of an asset. Cost accounting systems provide 
information for internal uses (manageria! accounting) and external} 
uses (financial aecounting)- 







GC. MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 
We DFN: Reporting desiaqned to enhance the @agmaae off 


management to do its job of decision making, pianning and controm 


** NOTE: Use Vieworapnse VA-l tewong- 3 a4 


ey) 


MEBULE As LESSON ML OUTLINE 
FINANCIALLY ACCOUNTING 


Be, Objectives of Financial Reporting {use viewgraph VA-3} 


ie Piteaneta: reporting Sheilid provide information useful for 
making rational investment and credit decisions. 


I PiteneraiytTeporeing -Snoula provide intermacion to, help 
investors and creditors assess the amount, timing and uncertainty 
See cash flows. 


oe. Financial reporting should provide information about the 
economic resources of a firm and the claims on those resources. 


4, Hideanmclal Preportanoeesnculdsprevice 2=rnrormationm auout.2 
frm S Operating periormence cadurinc a period. 


san Minenmc: a!) reporting should provide intormation abour how 
Boeenterprise obtains and uses, cast. 


6. Financial reporting should provide information about how 
management has discharged its stewardship responsibility to owners. 


im Financia: reporting should include explanations and 
interpretations to help users understand the financial information 
provided. 


B:. Primary Accounting Statements 


dle Balance Sheet {use viewgrarh VA-4} 

Bi, Definition: The balance sheet presents a snapshot 
of the investments of a firm (assets) and the financing of those 
investments (liabilities and shareholder's equity) as of a specific 
time. 


De Accounting equation {use viewgraph VA-5}: 
ASSETS = LIABILITIES + SHAREHOLDER'S EQUITY 
on Concepts: 


1) Asset c 


sification {use viewgraph VA-6} 
ame Ob ie 


+ Nom=curreme 

2) Liability classification {use viewgraph VA-7} 
+ (CUR CMe 
+ NOW ae Gene 


3) Owner's Equity valuation and disel ostme 
{use viewgraph VA-8} 
e Je Gece al jer II 
+ Retained Earnings 


*xk NOTE: Use viewgraph VA-9 to explain the relationship of the 
three aforementioned concepts 


ae Duai effects of transactions {use viewgraph VA-10} 





i) T= AC een es 
*k Note: Use viewgraph VA-10 to show the effect of debits and 
Eredi ts: 


hae Income Statement 
a. Definitiecn: The income statement provides a measure 
of the operating performance of a firm for some particule: perigm 
ef time. {use viewgraph VA-11} 
b. Income Statement equation {use viewgraph VA-i2} 
NED INCOME = REVSN Gee - 9 Sy Peers 
ele Measurement principles 
1) Revenue recognition 
+. DET2Nd e201: Revenues measure the net assets 


4 , 


s liabilities) that flow into a firm when gocds “alm 
e sold or services are rendered. 

+ Revenues are measured by the cash or cash- 
equivalent vale of assets receivec from customers. 

2) Expense recognition 
+ Definition: Expenses measure the net asseugm 

used up in the process of generating revenues. 
+ Expenses measure the assets consumed in cenerating 


(assets le 
services 2 


ce 
paar) 
r 


bevelnwe:: 


lige Performance Measure Approaches ! 
{use viewcraph VA-13} ' 
1) Cash basis: Revenues from selling gcods and!) 


providing services are recognized in the period when cash 1S) 
received from customers. 

2) ReEeruaiwbasis: Recognizes revenues when goods 
are sold or services are rendered. Costs incurred are reported asi 
expenses in the period when the revenues that the costs helped 
produce are recognized. Thus eccrual accounting attempts to mame 


on 





expenses with associated revenues. 


ce Statement of Cash Flows 
a. Deftinrtiion: Reperes the wimpact. Jor “a, silrm s 
operating, investing and financing activities on cash flows during 
a period of time. {use viewgraph VA-14} 
as Activities 


1) Operations 
+ Definition: Cash flow from operations indicates 
the extent to which operating activities have generated more cash 
than has been used. 
+ Components 
- {use viewgraph VA-15} 
2) Investing 
1. Tektite aon THe> aAeCgul si tion on Hhoncur -ene 
assets, particularly property, plant, and equipment represent a 
major ongoing use of cash. 
if Componentes 
- {use viewgraph VA-15} 
So) Eimawvel nc 
+ DELI nition: iri ObUvainis Cao fore = 161. = 
See MOnG= 9 termepOrrowlnG anc from 1ssues of Capital stock. Cash is 
used to pay dividends to shareholders, tc repay short- or longd- 
term borrowing, and to reacquire shares of outstancine capital 
Seock. 
t+ CONDoUGer. Ss 
- {use viewgraph VA-15} 


he NOTE= use viewograpns VA-25 <througn VA-17 to expla: the 
relationships of the statement of cash flows with the balance sheet 
and income statement. 


ST Npee 5 | 
aa 


ot 
ct Je 
If 


on Use of Information from Cash Flow Statemen 
ho aMpact, Of SODeEraeclLORS On Viguicity 


2) Relations among cash flows from operations, 
Pevesting and tLinancing activities 





MODULE A= LESSON 2 yout 
COST AGGOUNTING 


| 


Dio Definition: The subfield of accounting that records, measures 
and reports information about costs. {use viewgraph VA-18} | 
Cost Deflinition: A. sacriftivee of resource, 
II. Principles {use viewgraph VA-19} | 
a. Cost Accumulation | 
a Transform inputs into outputs. {use viewgraph VA-20@ 
2 Merchandising organizations {use viewgraph VA-21} 
a. Acquire inventory in finished form and market i 
3 Manufacturing organizations {use viewsgraeph VA-22} 
a. Transform raw material into finished products 
b. Reflect Jn Workain-Precesseaccoune 
c. Basic inventory formula {use viewgraph VA-23} 
{BE + TI = TO + EB} 
4. Service organizations {use viewagraph VA-24} 
a. Cost £howswsinltlenero Manuiaceunan. 
b. Do not create physical inventories 
B Cost Allocation {use viewgraph VA-25} 
ie. A proportional assignment of a common cost to cogm@ 


objects. 


**x* Note: Use viewgraph VA-26 to address the various common costs 


and typical all 
oo 


ocation bases associated with them. 

Methods | 

a. Allocate costs to responsibility centers 
{use viewgraph VA-27} 

b. Identify the cost objects 

c. Aeeumulate the commom coset 

dad. Select an allocation base for the common cost | 

é. Allocate costs to Units produced | 
1) Overhead is charged to Work-In-Procemy 


according to predetermined allocation rate. 


2) Must consider costs and benefits. 


7 


*k NOTE: Use viewgraph VA-28 to summarize cost terms and VE-29 to 
Summarize the cost flows in-a manufacturing firm. 


III. Cost Accounting Methods {use viewgraph VA-30} 
A. Job Order Costing {use viewgraph VA-31} 


1. The accounting task in job costing 1s to measure the 
Gosts Of -producinag each job. 

pias Used when units or batches of units are easily 
identifiable as separate units. 


Be: Methods fuse viewgraph VA-32} 
a. Account for materials 
1) Materials inventory 
2) Indirect materials to Manufacturing Overhead 
peseecoournt. for anor 
1) Use time cards 
2) Indirect labor to Manulacturing Overhead 
c. Account for Manufacturing Overhead 
1) Other overhead items includea 
2) Actual overhead costs applied using some 
allocation base. 
4. Cost flows 
as Transters to Finished Goods inventory 
Bee lransters tO Cost; of Goods Soid 


** NOTE: Use viewgraph VA-33 to Summarize the cost flows in 2 3sck- 
order costing system. 
B. Process Costing {use viewgraph VE-34} 
ly An accounting system that is used when identicé? 
units are produced through an ongoing series of uniferm production 


steps. 


wig Costs are allocated by department and then allocated 
POmUnLLS produced . 
See Methods {use viewgraph VA-35} 


Unit costing {use viewograph VA-36} 
Equivalent units 

FIFO {use viewgraph VA-37} 

Weighted Average {use viewgraph VA-38! 


© SE a ae 


x**k Note: Use viewgraph VA-33 to summarize the process costing 


ee Job Order vs Process Costing {use viewgraph VA-40} 
I pe Soo. costinese costs“are accumulated by cdeéberimer. 
and job. 
oe loeb OCESS weOS eine, —COStS’ are Sseecunulates only Sy 
department and then averaged over the units produced 


] 


*x NOTE: Use viewgraph VA-41 to explain the differences between 
job-order and process costing. ' 


MODULE A = LESSON 3 “OUTLINE 
MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 


He Managerial. saccountimomee alr me em, An accounting SySuaum 
designed to enhance the ability of management to do its job of 
decision making, planning and control. {use viewgraph VA-42} 


II. Variance Analysis {use viewgraph VA-43} 
xe Basic Concepts {use viewgraph VA-44} 
ie Standards - A benchmark or norm. 
oe Standard cost - The anticipated costes produc 


and/or selling a unit of output; it is a predetermined cost 
assigned to goods produced. 


B. Sources {use viewsgraph VA-45} 
Ae Variable manufacturing costs 
a. Materials 
Da bene 
c. Variable Overhead 
a: Fixed manufacturing costs 
SF Mixed costs 


xk NOTE: Use viewgraphs VA-46 through VA-50 to help the student 
visualize variable and fixed cost patterns, to summarize variable 
and fixed cost behaviors and to address mixed costs. 


Ga Variances {use viewgraph VA-51} | 


ay Price variance 
a. Difference between actual and budgeted costs 
b. Caused by changes in cost of material inputs ie 
DEeOCUCeL ON. 
De. Efficiency variance 
a. Difference between actual and bu dgetec results 
b. Caused by the difference between inputs that vean 


2 


expected per unit of output and the inputs that were actually used. 


III. Cost Areas {use viewgraph VA-52} 


4 


A. Direct Materials 
1. Price variance 
2. Efficiency variance 
Ba Barect.(Wabpor 
ii babor price Variance 
2. Laber efficiency variance 
c. Variable manufacturing overheac 
1. Price variance 
2. -ELEeeLlency Variance 
be Fixed manufacturing costs fuse viewgraph VA-53} 


1. Price variance 
2, PrOadUcE1 On VolUume-Variance 


** NOTE: Use viewgraphs VA-54 and VA-55 to summarize and exemplify 
the variance concepts} 
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MODULE A 
REFERENCE LIST FOR VIEWGRAPHS 


Ideas for viewagraphs (VA-i1 to VA-i7) were taken from tre 
following sources: 


Davidson, S., Stickney, C., and Weil, R.L. Financial Ag@e@onu aoe | 
5th ed., The Dryden Presse: Sea teado ee 


Garrison, R.H. Managerial Accounting, 5th ec., Irwin: Homewoous 
ei Oye 1988. 





Ideas for viewgraphs (VB-1& to VA-41) were tazen from the 
fOoLlOoWwEnoe Sources: 


| 
i} 
Deakin, E.B., anc Maher. M.W. Cost Accounting. 2nd ec.) sl) wae 
Homewood. Ill., 1987. 
Garrison, R.H. Managerial Accounting, 5th ed., Irwin: Homewoorm 


1 eer peecies, 


PavVour=. fb Cee. 
Homewood, I[1l.., 





| 
mciples of Cost Accounting. 4th ed.) ey wae | 


" 
Ideas for viewgrapns (VA-42 to VA-55} were taken trom the 
LOOhowil nd Seurces. 








: aes ea} yee SS a ee : + 3 > 7 - 
Ger raSor., Ridicens Manaceria. jee e bbe yc Sere e 5ine ec. iy wing 
- a | ns = ie 
Romewooc J1l.. 4 @9ceee 

_— Ard ~~ Coy: = ~ = ae ~ e 
Deakin. E.B and Maner, M.W. Cost Accosountine, Znd sa.) eee 
Homewooc. T.. poe 





ACCOUNTING 


A SYSTEM FOR MEASURING THE 
mie ILS OF BUSI NESS ACTIvVvViIiTtizAlAs 
AND COMMUNICATING THOSE 


MEASUREMENTS TO INTERESTED USERS. 


VA-1 


ACCOUNTING PROCESSES 


- FINANCIAL 


=— CoS. 


- MANAGERIAL 


VA 


FINANCIAL REPORTING 


OBJECTIVES 


1. PROVIDE INFORMATION OSEFUL FOR MAKING RATIONAL 
INVESTMENT AND CREDIT DECISIONS. 


ae PROVIDE INFORMATION TO FELP INVESTORS AMD 
CREDITORS ASSESS pf ipo 3 AMOUNT , TIMING ANP 
UNCERTAINTY OF CASH FLOWS. 


os PROVIDE IREFORMAT ION ABOUT THE CEONOMIC 
RESOURCES OF &4 FIRM AND THE CLAIM OF THOS 
RESOURCES . 


4. PROVIDE INFORMATIORNR ABOUT A FIRM*S OPERATING 
PERPFPORMANCE DURING 42 PERIOZ. 


5. PROVIDE IANPORHMATION ABOOT BOW AK ENTERPRISE 
OBTAINS AND USES FUNDS. 


6. PROVIDE INFORMATION ABOUT HOW MANAGEMENT HAS 
DISCHARGEL ITS STEWARDSHIP RES POnS TBP Far TC 
OWMERS - 


7. INCLUDE EXPLAINATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS TC 
HELP USERS UNDERSTAND THE FINANCIAL INFORMATION 
PROVIDED. 


VA-3 


ANY COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET’ 


Aes oo Eo 1 
CURRENT ASSETS $50,000 
Cash 10,0006 
Accounts Receivable 20,000 


Total Current Assets 


FIXED ASSEES 
Plant & Equipment 


TOTAL ASSETS 


PO eo Ge Se Rae oy OS 





CURR EN Pa aia bid bins 


Accounts Payable $20,000 
Wages Payable P12 eas 


Total Current Lvebiiqaties 


LONG-~TERMBRIABILITIES 
Mortgage Payable 


Total Liabilrizes 


OWNERS" BFEOUITTY 


Common Stock 
Retained Earnings 


Total Owners “Baulty 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 6) OWNERS SEOUL 


VA-4 


S 807.000 


LOG7OUs 


SI SOn0ge 


ee 


S 2050s 


78,000 


S 9S 7Ga 
Sis0 Gee 


—e tee ee eee 





BASIC ACCOUNTING 


EQUATION 


ASSETS = LIABILIVIES + 


OWNERS EQUITY 


tn 


vi-— 


ASSETS 






AN ITEM THAT HAS THE ABITIDee O:! 
POTNTIAL TO PROVIDE FUTURE BENEFITS TO A 
FIRM. ASSETS ARE ECONOMIC RESOURCES®@ 
THEY CAN BE EITHER: | 


oe ces CS LG On OA0 Sop a Ly 


+aVOMNCCR RENT 


vA-o 


le ieee 2 ree 


Pei Od TO Ss  CrlATmM ON “rHeE 


1 Gy oo td am THEY CAN BE F:LDIPeR : 


- CURRENT 


a JINOING URE FIV 


VAs Ss 


Li Sy] SS 


OWNERS’ EQUITY 


+t CONTRIBUTED CAPITAL. 


t+ RETAINED EARNINGS 


VA-8 


ASSETS , hRiWSe tr ot iL enS & Bovuitry 
RELATIONSHAI PS 


Roonlou= LIABILITIES = OWNERS’ EQUITY 
Postis = LIABILITIES * CONTRIBUTED CAVITAIL, + RETAINED EARNTIN 


mooeioe- LIABILITIFS t+ CONTRIBUIED CAPITAL + RAE tox INCOM, > DIVIGE 


VA—9 


L-ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS ACCOCOUCha..| 


OPENING BALANCE 
(Any increase) (Any decrease) 


Debit (DR. ) Credit. (Cry 


ENOLTNG eA pANeS 


LEA BTL Tey Xe CeoUure: | 
OPENING BALANCE 
(Any decrease) (Any increase) 
DRG CR: 


ENDING BALANCE 


OWNERS “POUWUDLY AGeece naa 
OPENING BALANCE 
(Any decrease) (Any increase) 
Dies Cre 


ENDING BALANCE 


VA-10 


ANY COMPANY 


INCOME STATEMENT 
For Year Ending December 31, 1l9OgOX 


REVENUE 
Sales S 2007000 
BESS COSTS 
Cost of Goods Sold S 30,000 
GROSS MARGIN Scent 0-00 © 
BESS EXPENSES 
Administration Expense ae eth ole 
Business Expense 2,000 
TOTAL EXPENSE ? O00 
S 263, 0.00 


NET INCOME 


VA-11 


INCOME STATEMENT 


NET INCOME 


EQUATION 


REVENUES t+ EXPENSES 


VA-12 


a NIN—_,T Oo ee 


ee eter — 


PERFORMANCE MEASURES 


PwC A Si * AA TS 


@ 220C CRU AL © base fT S 


VA-13 


STATEMENT OF 


CASH FLOWS 


OPERA Ei eons: 


IENVESTMENT 


FINANCE 


VA-14 





STATEMENT OF CASH FLOWS 


GAcH RECEIVED FROM SALES 


PCH ARECEIVED FROM SALES 
OFT INVESTMENTS/ PP&L 


CASH RECEIVED FROM (=) 
ISSUE OF DEBT OR 
CAPITAL STOCK 


COMPONENTS 


OPERATIONS 


(-) CASH PAID FOR OPERATING GOODS = CASH FLOW FROM 


OPERATIONS 
IRVESTING 
(-) CASH PAID FO ACQUISITION = CASH PLOW FROM 
OF INVESTMENTS /PP&E INVESTMENTS 
FINAKXRCING 


CASH PAID FOR DIVIDENDS = CASH FLOW FRO 
AND REACQUISITION OF PINANCING 
DEBT “OR CAPT IALSSTOCK 


NET CHANGE IN CASH 


CASH FLOW FROM Ce5ore—) 


OPERATIONS 


CAGH FLOW SEROs 44 or =9 GASH PLOn. EROS. 
INVESTING F INANCING 


VAS 


CASH FLOW 


INTERACTIONS 


BALANCE BALANCE 
INVESTING FINANCING 
SHEET SHEET 
Cash Casi 
Flows Flows 


C2F? fina LING 


INCOME 
Diy CEMENT. 


VA-16 


ANYWHERE CORPORATION 


aoe LISI Or CASH fF IOws 


POR YEAR 199% 


OPERATIONS : 


Net Income 
Additions: 
Depreciation expense not using cash 
Increased Accounts Payable 
To Suppliers of Merchandise 
To Other Suppliers 
Increased Salaries Payable 
Supbtractions: 


Increased Accounts Receivable 
Increased Inventory 


CASH FLOW FROM OPERATIONS 


INVESTING 


Acquisition of Buildings & Equipment 


FINANCING 
Dividends Paid 
Proceeds from Long-Term Bonds 


CASH FLOW FROM FINANCING 


NET CHANGE 18 CASH FOR YEAX 


Neeley 





S=30, 000 
12,000 
10,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
( 45,000) 
Cera OOo) 
$2,000 
_($109, 000 ) 
( 6,000) 
te OOO: 
_$114,00¢ 


COST ACCOUNTING 


THE SUBFLIELD OF ACCOUNTING THikE 


RECORDS, MEASURES AND VRE Lc 


EINEFORMATION AIbBOUT costs. 


VA-15 


PRINCIPLES 


—  GCOost ACCUMULATION 


~- COsT ALLOCATION 


VAS So 


LNEOUT Te O0T bv T 


TRANSFORMATION 


MERCHANDISING 
INPUTS 

MERCHANDISE 

LABOR 


CAPITAL 
OVERHEAD 


MANUPACTUR ING 
IiKMPOTS 

MATERIALS 

LABOR 


CAPITAL 
OVERHEAD 


2 iene | 
ihHPOUTS 
LABOR 


CAPITAL 
OVERHEAD 


PROCESS 


MARKETING 
GOODS 


PROCESS 
CONVERTING 


MATERIALS INTO 
FINISHED GOODS 


PROCESS 


PROVIDING 
SERVICES 


VA-20 


OUTPOTS 


GOODS 
SOLD 


OOTPOTS 


GOODS 
SOLD 


OOTP So ie 


SERVICES 
SOLD 


MERCHANDISE 


CASH FLOW 





Accounts Payable Merchandise Inventory Cost of Goods Sold 
(1) 18 0CO-=— ——> (3D) Me GOOres aa (3a) 11,800 
(2) 2 000 s- =z, 





Marketing and 
Administrative Costs 





(4) 00 ee ey er ne ei ie eg oy ee () 5,000 





Note: BB = Beginning balance, and EB = Ending balance. 
* Beginning inventory consists of 100 units at $8 ($7 purchase price plus $1 transportation-in). 
* Ending inventory consists of 900 units at $10 each. 


The 900 units is equal to the 100 unils in beginning inventory plus the 2,000 units purchased and less the 1,200 units sold. 
. The $10 price per unit is the $9 purchase price plus $1 transportation-in. 





WA et 


MANUPACTURING 


COST FLOWS 


Direct Work in Process Finished Goods 
Materials Inventory 


inventory Inventory Cost of Goods § 








Beginning Beginning Beginning 
inventory (BB) inventory (BB) inventory (8B) 
Direct materials Direct materials —— Direct materials Cost allocated to —-— Cost of untis fin- Cost of units —— Cost of units 
purchased used used units finishec Isned this pe- sold this sold this . 
Direct laber costs this period riod period period 
Ending inventory incurred 
(EB) Manufacturing Enaing inventory 
= overnezo (EB) 
| 
{ 


costs incurred 


Ending inventory 
(ER) es 


re — 





VA-—22 


BASIC INVENTORY 


FORMULA 
BEGINNING + TRANSFERS = TRANFERS 
BALANCE InN OUT 
(BB } Cig (TO) 


VA-23 


SERVICES 


COST FLOWS 





Labor Revenues | 
Labor cost of ser- ' | Revenue from ser- 
vices performed vices performed 


Marketing and Administrative Costs 


Period costs : 


VA-24 


COST ALLOCATION 


A PROPORTIONAL ASSAGNMENT OF A COMMON 


wos FO Cost OBRTECES . 


VAs 


LABOR 
RELATED 


MACHINE 
RELATED 


SPACE 
RELATED 


SERVICE 
RELATED 


COMMON COSTS 


ALLOCATION 


COMMON COoOsT 
Supervision 


Personal Services 


Equipment Depreciation 
Equipment Maintenance 


Building Rental 

Building Insurance 
Heat & A/C 
Interior Bldg Maintenance 


Materials Handling 
Indirect Materials 


VA-26 


BASES 


ALLOCATION BASE 


Number of Employees 
Payroll dollars 
Number of Employees 


Machine-hours 
Number of machines 
Machine-hours 


Space occupied 
Space occupied 
Volume occupied 
Space occupied 


Quantity/Value of Matl. 
Value of Direct Matl. 


COST ALLOCATION 
STAGES 


STAGE 2 


as Ae bd 
ALLOCATION OF COSTS ALLOCATION OF COSTS 
TOCRESPONSI BILITY CENTERS TOstUNITIS 


PEOVU CT Na 


DEPARMENT A FACODOU CT ay 


COSTS 
INCURRED 
sot <6 OR) EGBA 
ee 


DEPARTMENT F 


STAGE 1: Allocates costs to Responsibility Centers 


Allocates Responsibility Center costs to units. 


SO a 2U ee) eae 
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A SUMMARY OF COST TERMS 


Manufacturing costs (also 


Prime cost 


Direct labor 


Labor cost that can be 
physically traced to 
the creation of a pro- 
duct in a “hands on”’ 
sense (such as 
assembly line workers 
In a plant). 


called product costs) 


Direct materials 


Materials that can be 
physicially and con- 
veniently traced into a 
product (Such as wood 
in a table). 





overhead 


tion of factory 


buildings and factory 


equipment.) 


Conversion cost 


Nonmanufacturing costs (also 
called period costs) 


/ 


Marketing or selling costs 


All costs necessary to secure 
customer orders and get the 
finished product or service in- 
to the hands of the customer 
(Such as sales commissions, 
advertising, and depreciation 
of delivery equipment and 
finished goods warehouses). 


\ 


Administrative costs 


Ail costs of general administra- 
tion of the Company as a 
whole (such as executive 
compensation, executive travel 
costs, secretarial salaries, and 
depreciation of office buildings 
and office equipment). 
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Manufacturing 


All costs of manufac- 
turing a product other 
than direct materials 
and direct labor (Such 
as indirect materials, 
indirect labor, factory 
utilities, and deprecia- 





COST FLOWS INA 
MANUFACTURING FIRM 


Product costs 


Direct Direct Manufacturing 
materials labor overhead 
Work in 
process 


Balance sheet | 
inventory accounts Goods completed (cost of 


(assets) goods manufactured) Sales 





7 { minus 
Finished | Goods Cost of 
goods sold goods sold 

_ Gross 
margin 
minus 


Selling and 
Period costs administrative 
expense 


_ Net 
income 


WA Se die 


+ 


COoOsT ACCOUNTING 


METHODS 


SOR ORDER COSTING 


PROCOCEH S23 (Ces FLNe 


VA 





JOB ORDER 


COSTING 


MEASURE CosTsS OF PRODUCING 


SOB 


SiPrPARATE UNITS “BaeOpDUCE 


Vie od 


JOB ORDER COSTING 


METHODS 


+ ACCOUNT FOR MATERIALS 


a ACCOUNT FOR LABOR 


=e ACCOUNT FOR MANUPACTUR ING 


OVERHEAD 


VA SZ 


COST FLOWS IN A JOB-ORDER COSTING 
SYSTEM 


Raw Materials 





Debited for the Credited for direct 
cost of materials | materials added to 





purchased Work in Process 
. Credited for 
indirect materials Work in Process 
added to Mfg. Debited for the Credited for the 
Overhead cost of direct cost of goods 


materials, direct | manufactured 
labor, and mfg. 
overhead applied 

















Payable 
Credited for direct 
labor added to 
Work in Process 


Credited for 
indirect labor 
added to Mfg. = 


Finished Goods 
Debited for the Credited for the 














cost of goods cost of goods 
ON al ile manufactured sold 
Manufacturing Overhead 
Debited for actual | Credited for over- 
overhead costs head cost applied Cost of Goods Sold 
incurred to Work in Process . Debited for the 





= OE ee ee ee ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Overapplied cost of goods sold 


overhead cost 


Underapplied 
overhead cost 
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PROCESS cCosTt ine 


TDENTIECALER UNTTS 


PRODUCED 


ONGOITNG SERIES OF 
UNIFORM PRODUCTION 


ao 2 Es 
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PROCESS COSTING 


Mir tizOobDs 


UN ET COST LNG 


BOO LVAT ENT UNA Ss 


YE BS eee Res Sy 5. ie Bol ie EE OT ee 


CE Io) 


WETGHTED AVERAGE 


WA a3 5 


WORK IN PROCESS INVENTORY 


MANUFACTURING 








Costs in beginning inventory: Work finished: 
Unils partially completed in aa Unils started In previous perlods 
previous periods. completed this perlod. 
Costs incurred this month: Units started this period and 
1. To finish beginning finished this period. 
inventory. 


2. To work on new unils 
started in this department 
this period: 

a. Some of which are 
finished this period and 
transferred oul. 

b. Some of which are nol 
finished and carried 


forward as a 


Cos(s in ending inventory (carried / 
forward lo become nex! period's 
beginning inventory): 
Unils in process, to be 
completed in a fulure period. 
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COST FLOWS 
Mile @e METHOD 


AINYWHERE CORP. 
MIXIinG OPERATION 


WORK IN PROCESS (CONVERSION: 
COStS transferred out: 


Costs already in 
Beginning Inventory 2000 Beginning Inventory 200C 


Current period costs 
to complete 
beginning inventory 4100 





Current period costs 30,000 Costs of units started 
and completed i0,000 
Ending Inventory 15,000 


FINISHED GOODS INVERTOR? 


* 162200 


*TOTAL COST TRANSFERRED OUT OF WORK IN PROCESS INVENTORY 


VA= > / 


Cos TT FEOWw Ss 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE METHOD | 


ANYWHERE CORF. 
MIXING OPERATION 


WORK IN PROCESS (DIRECT MATERIALS ) 
Beginning Inventory 1500 Cost transferred out: 
50,000 42,000 


Current perid costs 48,500 


Ending Inventory 8,000 


WORK IN PROCESS (CONVERSION; 





Beginning Inventory 2000 Cost transferred out: 


*30,000 25,000) 
Current period costs 28,000 


em i i i ee 8 ee et em wr err ae eae 


Ending Inventory 5,000 


*TOTAL COSTS TO BE ACCOUNTED FOR. 
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Process Costing Flows 


Raw 
Materials 










Wages 
Payable 


‘to 


Manufacturing 
Overhead 


—— a eee oe ee ee ee wee wee oe oe ee oe ee ee oe ee 


Work in Work 


Process— Process— 
Department A Department B 


Lee KN 
XX = 


Finished Goods 
XX 


Cost of 
Goods Sold 


«| 
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JOB ORDER 


VS 
PROCESS 
| 
—- JOB ORDER —- COSTS ACCUMULATED Va 


DEPARIMENT AND JOLB 


+ PROCESS —- CoOosTs ACCUMULATED CON 
BY DEPARTMENT THEN AVERAGED OVER; 


f4ifts UNIT TS. PROvGCCcrE.T 


SSS ee 
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DI FPRBERENCES BETWEBRN SYSTEMS 


Since production fiows in a continuous stream 
im a process costing system, work is department 


oriented rather than job _ oriented. 


rer a rp ee 


iy ie Many different jobs are worked on during each 
period, with earch job raving Gitferent production 


requirements. 


ae Costs are accumuiated by individual joer. 


soe A single product 1s produced either on 2 
comizimuous basis or for iomg Periods of time. Ald 


umzits of product are identical. 


Zs Costs are accuwmuiatied by department. 
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MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 


AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM DESIGNED TO 


ENHANCE 


1S ee OTs 


THE ABILITY OF MANACGCENMEN®T 


TO Do 


OF DECEISION MAKING, PLANNING 


AIND CONTROL. 
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VARIANCE ANALYSIS 


t- OSE D TO MEASURE DIPPER REL NCES 


ss COST AINA EY GisS TOV. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS 


STANDARD —- BENCHMARK OR 


NORM | 


STANDARD COST — 
PREDETERMINED COST ASSTGNED 


TO GOODS PRODUCED | 
| 
’ 
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VARIANCE SOURCES 


ots VARIABLE MANUOUPACTORING CosTs 


sa FiXMIEED MANUPACTURING COSTS 


VA a4 


VARIABLE 
COST PATTERNS 
AA VARIABLE CoOsT CHANGES] I i§ 
TOTAL, ITIN DIiRE CT PROPORTION I’ G 
CHANGES IN WHE LEVEL OF ACTIVIiITtys 


A VARIABLE COoOsT [15° COonNnsTaANT ON 
A PER - ONT YT BASIS. 


Relevant 
Range 


True variable cost | 


Cost 


Activity 
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VARIABLE 
COST BEHAVIOR 


THREE COST BEBAVIOR PATTERMS-VARIABLE COSTS, 
FIXED COSTS AND MIXED COSTS-ARE FOUND IN MOST 
ORGANIZATIONS. THE RELATIVE PROPORTION OF EACH 
TYPE OF COST IS KNOWN AS A FIRM'S COST STRUCTURE. 


male Ss OF VAR TABLE Costs 
BOY OOF DORGAN IT ZATION VARAABLSE COST s 
MERCHANDISING FIRE COST OF GOODS SOLD 


MARUFACTUR ING FIRM MANUPFPACTUOURKING COSTS : 
PRIME COSTS: 
Direct Matezviaeais 
Direct Labor 
VARIABLE PORTICN OF 
MANU FA CTUR IT KG 
OVERHEAD: 
indirect Materials 
Supplies 
Otrialtzties 
indirect Labor 


BOTH MERCHANDISING & SELLING ARD ADMIN. 
MANOFPACTURIHG FIRMS COS2zS > 
Commissions te 
Saiesrersceons 
Clericai costs 
SERVICE FIRMS SUPPLIES 
TRAVEZ 


CLERICAL, 
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Ei VSD e Ces > BLT Rw Ss 


AA ae P| SF 8 Sar REMAINS CONSTANT 
TE OT’ me at, AMOUNT THROUGHOUT W I DE 
PANG ES OF ACT Iwi r: . A EFTiaREDS Comm 
VAR TES INVERS LY with acai Vrs I i= 
ES PRESSED ON A PEK UN TT BAS ae 


Relevant 
range 


One example of 
a fixed cost 


Cost 


NM 


Another example 
of a fixed cost 


Activity 
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ee ee ee te eo. SES Pea a DT OOo 


Gemma Tt TED Fixe p CosTs. 

THOSE COSTS THAT’ RELATE TO THE INVESTMENT IN 
PLANT. EQUIPMENT AND THE BASIC ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE OF A FIRM. 

EXAMPLES ARE: 
Depreciation on plant facilities 
Insurance 
Taxes on Real Estate 
Salaries of top management 

COMMITTED FIXED COSTS ARE OGSUALLY =<: 
i} LONG-TERM IK NATURE 


2) CONTING= EVETI IN TIMES OCF ECOHOMIC 
DIFFICOTY 


wees CPx Pe ot COIN x OE COCO TS 
THOSE s@OSTS THAT ARISE g@FROM ANNUAL DECISIONS 
aT MANAGEEPENT TO SPEND IN’ CERTASH jFPIkZD Cost 
AREAS . 
EXAMPLES ARE: 


Advertising 
Research & Development 
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MIAED cosT BEHAVIOR 


WHAT ARE MIXED COSTS? 


A MIXED COST (OR SEMIVARIABLE) COST IS ONE 
THAT CONTAINS BOTH VARIABLE AND FIXED COST 
ELEMENTS. | 


Ll) ELECTRICITY 
2) LEASE ARRANGEMENTS 
3) MAINTENANCE 


EXAMPLES OF MIXED cCoOoOsTS: 
4) CLERICAL COSTS 

| 

| 


MIXED COST ANALYSIS 


Variable 


cost 
element . 
75) 
O 
O 
Fixed 
cost 
element 





Activity 
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TOTAL coset VARIANCE 


COMPOSITION 


| Sd Sa OS Oe oe Sa Os Oak Oe a 


+ DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ACTUAL AND 


BUDGETED COSTS 


tf CAUSED EY CHANGES i COSZD OF 


MATERIAL INPUTS TO PRODUCTION 


BPP ICLBPNGCY VARIANCE 


$+ DIFP EPeHCE BETWLEE ACTOAL AML 


BUDGETED ERESULTS 


+ CAUSED BF Pee CIF Tree Cs BEA eee 
INPUTS THAT WERE -EXZ PECTED Fer tie 2 
OF OOTPUT AND INPOTS THAT WERE 


ACTOALLY USED 


COST AREAS 


| DIN EP xP) De es GE es AI OS 


+ PRICE VARIANCE 


+ EFFICIENCY VARIANCE 


DF Fee ag Aare Ore 


+ LABOR PRICE VARIANCE 


f- LABOR EFFICIENCY VARIANCE 


MANUFACTURING OVERHEAD 


$ PRICE VARIANCE 


F EPFICIENCY VARIANCE 


VAS 2 


FPeeeD Cesc tzs 


- PRICE VARIANCE 


_ FP ROPUeT LON VOLUMse VAR LAN CE 


VAS oS 


VARIABLE MANUFACTURING 


COST VARIANCES 


7 / 






ACTUAL ACTUAL, LINE Oa = FLEXT Bi. 


ite > DD =e PRICE BUDGET 
Actual input price (AP) Standard price (SP) Standard input price 
times actual quantity times actual quantity (SP) times standard 
(AQ) of output (AQ) of input quantity (SQ) of 





input. allowed for 
actual output 


(AP x AQ) CSE ez “AQ ( SP Bee <a 


Price Variance Efficiency Variance 
(AP - SP) x AQ Spee) (10 450) 


| 
Total Variance | 
(AP x AO) — (SP -x SOQ) | 
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INPUT 


DIRECT MATERIALS 


DIRECT LABOR 


VARIABLE OVERHEAD 


COST VARIANCE 


SUMMARY 
PRIiCHe EPEFIFCIERNCY 
VARIANCE VARIANCE 


PRICE (OR PURCHASE PRICE USAGE OR QUANTITY 


VARIANCE VARIANCE 
RATE VARIANCE EPPICTENCY VAKIANCE 
SPENDING VARIANCE EFPFICIENCY VARIANCE 


VAK SS 
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MODULE OUTLINE WITH BECTURE NOTES 


faye LESSON 1 (PLANNING) 

oe LESSON 2 (ORGANIZING) 

ce. LESSON 3 (LEADING) 

OMe LESSON 4 (CONTROLLING) 
VIEWGRAPHS 


MODULE (Co OUTEANE 
WET ERCtuUne, NOTES 


MANAGEMENT 


Ps Management definition: The process of planning, organizing, 
leading and controlling the work of organization members and of 
using all availabie organizational resources to reach stated 
organizational goals. 


II. Four Managerial Activities {use viewgraph VCc-i} 

A. Planning 

B. Orgeni2i2d 

Cy Leading 

Be Cone ol ling 
MomeenOrtr: Stress this module wit) foecus on. <the “ividemen a: 
management principles commonly usea in both private anc pur.liic 
Sectors. 


NO 


MODULE © — EES SON Pies Ou Tt cir 
PLANNING 


Planning {use viewgraph VC-2} 


A. Definition: The process of establishing objectives and 
suitable courses of action. 

Ee Four Steps in Planning {use Viewqrarre c=) 
1 Establish themeaoals 
Ze Define the present situatren 
3 Determine aids and barriers 
4 Deveiop a set of actions 


Ce Types of Plans {use viewgraph Vc-3} 
aye Strategie 

a. Definition: The broad program to. defining and 
achieving an organization's objectives; the organization s respomem 
to its environment over time. 

low: Components {use viewgraph VC-4} 

iL) POliLey Weoremunar2on. The concept Ga 

implementing day-to-day rules that puts boundaries around what 
functional area Gan and cannot do. 


2) Initiai strategy: The determination of the 
basic long-term goals and objectives of an enterprise. ana the 
adoption of courses of action and the aliocation of YesSom num 


necessary for carryina out these goals. 
3) Strategic management 
a) Objectives 
= IHStebiish Gods 
- Forecast future conditions 
= For mulete 
- Evaiuate past stratecy 
- Implement strategy 
om Process {use viewgraph vc-5} 
iy -Geal fermuaat tom 
2) Identification of current objectinee 
3) Environmentai analysis 
4) Resource analysis 
5) Identify strategic opportunities/threaue 
6) Gap analysis 
7) Decision making 
8 ) tee ee 


9) Measurement and control 
a Strategy Leveis {use viewgraph VC-6} 
lL eerporate 


. 


2) Business-unit 
3) Functional—-ievel 


2 Operational fuse viewgraph VC-7} 
a. Single-Use: Detailed courses of action usec 


emcee Or Only occasionally to. solve problems that do not occur 
repeatedly. 

em Standing: An established set of decisions 
used by management to deal with recurring or organizationa! 
activities; major types are policies, procedures or rules. 


xk NOTE: Use viewsgraph vC-8 to dispaly the hierarchy of 
Organizational plans highlighting operational planning. 


os Operational vs Strategic {use viewgraph VcC-3} 
a. Operationa: - efficiency 
be Stretecic - effectiveness 


MODULE “© \> GbE SOO Neo u) Teen 
ORGANIZING 


Organization {use viewgraph Vc-10} 


Pe: Definition: The process of arranging an organization 
structure and coordinating it managerial practices and use of 
resources to achieve its goais. | 


Be DELUGCEeunes 
Ane Aspects {use viewgraph VC-1i} 
a. The Givision Of yor: 
b. Managers and subordinates 
c. The type of work being performed 
ad. The grouping of work seaqments 
e. 


The levels of management | 


KO 


Forms {use vieworaph Ve- i?) | 
a. Formal {use viewograph VC-13} 

1) Functional: A form of departmenta!lizati ona 
which everyone engaged in one functional activity. such as 
marketing or finance, is grouped into one unit. 

{use viewgraph VC-14} 

2) Product or Market: The organization orm 
company by divisions that bring together all those involved with lay 
certain type of product or customer. 

{use viewgraph Vc-15} 

3) Matrix: An organizational structure in whiGiim 
each employee reports to both a functional or division manager ang 
to a projector groupemenaqer. 

{use viewcraph VC-16} 
b. Intermed | 

1) Definition: The undocumented and officially 
unrecognized relationships between members of an organization that 
inevitably emerge out of the personal and group needs of empioyees. 


xx NOTE: Stress that informa! oorqanizations usually exls@ 
concurrently within Ss £ofimditworgenization Sase uc use. 


oe Centralized vs Decentralized {use viewcraph VC-17} 
ile Cent Trelmaaeron- The extent to which authority Ge 
concentrated at the top of the organization 





5 





24 Decentralization: The delegation of power 


and 
authority £Erom higher to lower levels of the organization, ofter 
accomplished by the creation of Smee aly. self-contained 
GEcganizational units. 
a. Strategy and the organizatior's environment 
DO. «Size ena rete of crowth 
@s Characteristics or the Organ 22eti or 
Dy Process {use viewgraph VC-18} 
a Detail lane 21 )- the work Chat must be -done to atten 
the organization's goals. 
Dae Divigminowtnie total swork oad “into activities “that 


can logically and comfortably be performed by one person or by a 
GeOuUD. Of Individuals. 


ome Combinina the work of the organization's members in 
a logical and efficient manner. 
4. Severe Wbwes Mechanism lite <coordinete tne, wero. 
organization's members into a unified harmonious whole. 
oe Monitoring the effectiveness of the organization and 
making adjustments to maintain or increase effectiveness. 
E. huthority {use viewgraph VC-19} 
dys Det tia eto. Power rooted in: the genera. 
WpeersStancdinc thet specific individuals or groups have the righ: to 
Exepe intr luence “Within cer tein, iimits by virtue of. thelr sSosition 
Wiberiim (che organization 
ae Sorms {use viewgraph VC-20} 
Ge Ehmet Tribe -Suthority c= Laose meneqers (ci recs 
Mesponsiole, throughout the organization’ s chein of command, for 
Seabeving Orgenizeatione!: goals. 
bi “Seer: The MEO Cy. DIOL En OSe to owes. wre 
individuals who provide line ee re wed SGV2Ce ae Services 
Ger une. a ord |: THE SUS ao 1 we See, ft -Ccevartmen = 
memoers tc control the activities of ee qgepartments that are 


related to epecatnt. staff responsibilities. 


MODULE C - LESSON 3 OUTLINE 
LEADERSHIP 


Leadership {use viewgraph VC-21} 


A. Defingwenon. The process of directing and inspiriag 
workers to perform the task-related activities of the group. 


Bre Leadership Process 


xx NOTE: Stress leadership Invelves suber. coe Leaagers must 
have people to lead. 


te Power Bases {use viewgraph VC-22 
a. Reward power: The power derived from the fact 
that one person known as an influencer, has the ability to reward 
another person, known as the influencee, for carrying out orderss 
which may be expressed or implied. 


bs Coercive mower : The negative side of reward 
power, based on the influencer's ability to punish the influencee, 

G. Lecitimete: power: Power that exists when @ 
subordinate or influencee acknowledges that the influencer has a 
right or is lawfully entitled to exert influence - withteeeer ee 
bounds. Also called formal aucrore + 


ad. Expert power: Power based upon the belief or 
understanding that the influencer has specific knowledge of 
relevant expertise which the influencee does not. 

e. Referent power: Power based on the desire of the 
influencee to be like or identify with the influencer. 

2h Influence 

a. Influnce is the common thread in power. 

b. Influence is the ability to get the subordinaws 
to accomplish the task. 


OY Organizational Theories (Use vieworapae 425) 
ILS Behavioria:i approach 


7 





Funetions 

Styles {use viewgraph VC-24} 

in nut ecratic 

2) Democratic 

3) "Free Reign" 

c. Influential Forces {use viewgraph VC-25} 
1) Manager 

2) Subordinates 

S-Si Vues Lon 


oO 


Le Situatienal approach 

a. Dimensions {use viewcraph VC-26} 
1) Position power 
2) Task structure 
3) Leader-member relations 

b. Styles {use vliewgraph VC-27} 
1) Task-orientecd 
2) Leader-member 


ae Motivation {use viewgraph VC-26&} 
ilies Deni miedo. Inner state thet energizes, activates 
@removes and that directs or channels behavior towards goals. 
pa Motivation Theories {use viewgraph VC-29} 
ax; Comte: 
1) Need 


2) Geave 
Ser ons 
4) Satistaction 
b. Process 
1) Emphasizes individual goals 
2) (Bocus 2S°:On Pmoivigue Ss expectaicy 
3) Individual's preference of an expected cutcome 


E. Communication {use viewsraph vc-30} 
sie Definition: The means by which peopieé are linkec 
together in an organization in order to achieve a@ common purpose. 


wee NOTE s COMMUNIGatton as the ‘criticai. means by which an 
eneani zation 1S unified. 


De Elements {use viewgraph VC-31} 
Bo, Sener 
lola apg texelelibie(s 
c. Message 


OO 


GQ ‘Channe) 
e. Receiver 
f. Decoding 
g. Noise 
h. Feedback 
a Communication Processes {use viewgraph VC-32} 


a. One-way 
b. Two-way 


4. Barriers 


a. Factors that degrade the communication proceem 
b. Different levels of degradation 


MODULE ¢ — GESSUN-S OUTLINE 
CONTROLS 


CONTROLS {use viewgraph VC-33} 


A. Definitve: The process of assuring that the a@eummm 
ACLIVICLES CONEOErm Come snnedractivit vee 


Be Prerequisites {use viewgraph VC-34} 
ates Specific plans inplace 
Ze Vieblemorcani cational Strueuee 


** NOTE: Use viewsgraph VC-35 to display a basic planning au 


Genet rolBe ec! es 


Ce Control, Process {uSe. veciorap 6-25) 

ie Establish standards {use viewgraph VC-37} 
Measuring units 

Control! mechanisms 

erformance measures {use viewgraph VC-38} 
On=GOLNG @uLorware = OOK1 nee preceeas 

Quantitative 

Qualitative 

Measure actual performance against standard 


‘do wr 


o,0 oF @ 


performance 
3. Correction of deviations {use viewgraph VG@aaes 
a. Feedback on differences between actua: 2am 
standard Wee. formance 
b. Ability to correct Gieeresatc1e> 


xk NOTE: Use viewsraph VC-40 to display the interaction of Ui 
COnNLYO. process. 


‘on Importance of Controis {use Wreworapr VC-4i} 


; 


ee 


at Environmenta!i changes 
oak Organizational complexity 
ce Complexity creates problems 
4, Controls minimize problems 
De Types of Controls {use viewgraph VC-42} 
ale Pre-action (Pre-controls): Controls that ensure 


human. material and financial resources have been budgeted. 

2. Steering (Feed forward): Controls designed to detect 
deviations from some standard goal and to permit corrective 
measures. 

ce Wes/ Ne (Go/No=Go )- Procedures to be followed or 
conditions that must be met before operations continue. 

4. .Post-action: Controls that measure the results of 2 


completed activity. 


“Olt. USe Viewoqraph VeE=43 to display the flow of information ane 
Malet ypes, Of Controls usec in the inflorméetion process. 


ee Characteristics {use viewgraph vc-44} 
ine Accurate an Coordinated 
a Timeiv 8. Flexible 
Se Obgective oe Comprehensive 
ae Focuseca Ho./e Reals stic 
aa Prescriptive Le Operatione: 
om ReCer seo. ¢ 


MODULE C 
REFERENCE LIST FOR VIEWGRAPHS 


Ideas for viewgraphs (VC-1 to VC-44) were taken from the 
following sources: 


Dale, E. Organization. American Management Association: New York, 
1984. 


French, J.R.P., and Raven. 8B. "The Bases of Social Power." in 
Dorwin Cartwriaqkt, ed., Studies in Social Power. University jm 
Michiaqan Press; Ann Arbor, Mico. aos 

Goggins, W.C. "How the Muitidimensionai Structure Works ta Dow 
Corning.'' Harvard Business Review, January-February 1974. 


Mockier, R.o. The Management Control Process. Prentice-Halm 


ee re re am re ee ee 


Englewood Clitis, Ne elo 2. 








Pierce. CVG yee toca 1s, 5 and Golien, S.P. Principles of Business 
Communication: The Theory, Application ane Technology. John Wiles 
New York, 1984. 

Stoner, J.A.F., and Freeman, R.E. Management, 4th ed., Prentice= 
Hali:t Enqlewooec > N.0 77 Jc 

Tannenbaum. R.. anc Schmidt. W.E.. "“" How to Choose a Leadership 
Pattern." Harvard Business Review 51. Ne. 5. September -OGuOG am 
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MOTIVATION 
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MODULE D — LESSON QUTLINE 
AUDITING 


RBudatina: The process by which quantifiable anfarmation 


1S gathered. analyzed, and evaluated to determine and 


report about the accuracy of a firm Ss related fitmeanmeeee 


statements. (VD-1) 


A. 


Be 


e 


Be 


Two Categories af Audits: (VD-2) 


ye External - & verifiacatian process BY which an 
andependent evaluation and appraisal 16 made of an 
organization s financial statements. 

re Internal - & pracess in which oraanizationel 
persannel Cevaluate procedures se ale Safequaradina 


assets and records and assist manacers 1n apnrelseina 


the orqganization Ss operations! efficrency. 


Types of Aucgits: ON OS) 


ates Orerationmal - & review oft an Graanizetion ¢« 
operatina spracedures and methods for the purnose cf 
evaluatina effaciency and effectiveness. {VD-4 1 
eS Compliance - Determine whether the auditee is 
followina specific procedures or rules set dawn bv 
ha oiner Lantehoraty. (USB aes 

Se Budits of Financial Statements - Determine 


whether averall financial statements are stated IGW 


SReGit Lee er iteraca., fy Dan 


Audit Phases: (VD-7) 


Te Preliminary Survey - G@Gbtain backoround ana 


aqeneral anformation. 


Cae Review ama lest of Martasememee canmeee.s 
a. Detailed Examinmnaticn — Aetimal water 
4, Report Develapment - Report comclusian based 


upon evidence cqathered. 


AucGcator' s  Geimace: "The primary obiriective at an 


andependenit audit is the CGranmamatwaon aa! Ssuft2ci ems 


eaccountino date and wether evidence ta perae O71. 





los 


to exoress an opinion GN the reasonableness oT 
management’ s representation in the financial statements.’ 
(VD-8) Types of Opinion include: Ort ees S 

i Uneualified - IAW GAAP/Financial Statements 


fairly oresented. 


2. @Qualitgied = Scooe restricted cor Deviation from 
GAAP. 

oe SULSChaimer = Materiallyorestricte scope oi auci tf. 
4, Adverse = Material deviation from 


GAAP/Management knows. 


ao Materiality: "The deaqree to which financia, 
statements may be imprecise but not misleadina. or 0 oO 
Generally Accebted Auditina Standards (GSAS) - genera! 


auditing Quidelines used to aid professional auditors in 
Tite tise ts “rH SShonsib21laties van > fhe atidat: ~oF 
histaerical financial statements. Saal ses tan 

A. Three Cateacries (VD-12) 


i General Standards = 1 


(1) Adeauete oarofessional proficiency 
(2) Independent attitude and appearance 
eA Due professianal cere 


2. Stamaareasnat oe 2 actor. (YVD-14) 


(4) Audit olanned and Supervised 
cae UMmcoerstana “internal Centrolrs 
Ce} Sti??? weltent “Gcomeectent Svidence 


ae Steanuarus of Reppert ing (Sa 
ee) TAW GAAP 


(8) Note inconsistent principles 
7) Financial statements reasonably accurate 
(10) FExoressian of opinion 
B. Management Assertions (VD-14) 
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3 Audit Procedures 
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° Tiwi 
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: Physical Examination 
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Business Risk - Economics/Market trends 
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inputveutput and processing operations. { Va ames 
fay Apolication Software: Software thats 
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MODULE F =" LESSON OUTLINE 
Total Quality Management (TOM) Philosophy 


Ouality fuse viewgraph VF-1} 


A. Definition: Giving people what they have the right to 
expect. Meeting the customer's needs and expectations. 
B. Two views. (use viewgraph VF-2} 
lie Traditional 
Ze. CUEFENt posweloM 


Total Quality Management (TOM {use viewgraph VF-3} 


A. Definition: The application of quantittative methods and 
human resources to control and improve a myriad of processes. 
Evolved from methods of quality control. 





B. Quality Control. {use viewgraph VF-4} 
lee Measures actual quality performance 
Da Compare it to standards 
Se Act on the ditrerences 
ee Quality Management. fuse viewgraph VF-5} 
oe Definition: A process for change and improvement in 
everything: products, services and all work processess. 
2 Focuses on continuous improvement in all areas. 
GU Defines process for change and improvement in | 
everything. ; 
4 Involvement of all personnel. | 
on Emphasis on teamwork. 
6 Goal - Achieve continuous improvement. 
De Deming's Management Principles. (Use viewgraph VF-6} 


*See Deming’s 14 points* 


E. Saeeeny Philosophy. {use viewgraph VF-7} 

Meet customer requirements 

Achieve continuous improvement 

Make decisions based on TQM tools 

Communication essential for success 

Quality emphasized from top down 

Focus 1s on people 

Process, not people, is root of quality problems 
Quality is top management's responsibility | 
Quality before profits 
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20M PROCESS 


Process. 


A. Overview - The continuous improvement of performance at 
2ll levels of an organization. 


Bs Composition. {use viewgraph VF-8} 
l. Vision 
a. Focused on goals and objectives 
Den PEGVIlde “ene rnuley Gt decisions 
c. Recognize challenges of change 
ad. Guide management into the future 


oa Principles 
a. Defines fundemental concepts 
b. Basic ru:ies for decision making 
c. Framework to form expectations/judge behaviors 
d. Basics {use viewgraph VF-9} 
1) Continuous process improvement 
2) Process knowledge 
3) User focus 
4) Commitment 
5) Top-down management 
6) Constancy of purpose 
7) Total involvement at all levels 
8) Teamwork 
9) Investment in people 
oe Practices 
a. Used to implement the guiding principles 
b. Demonstrate and reinforce TQM behavior 
c. Fundementals of TOM {use viewgraph VF-10} 
1) Planning and goal setting 
2) Promoting improvement 
3) Communication 
4) "Skili-building 
5) Resource optimization 
4. Techniques & Tools {use viewgraph VF-11} 


a Debi ni tion: Techincal methods employed in the 
eeurse of practicing TOM. 

b. Systematic procedures 

3. Quantitative and qualitative methods 


Cr Implementation. {use viewgraph VF-12} 
a8 Organizational commitment 
a Provides structure 


or Provides methodical approach 
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QUALITY 


GIVING PEOPLE WHAT THEY HAVE 


THE RIGHT TO BXPECT. MEEBTVING THE 


CUSTOMER'S NEEDS & EXPECTATIONS. 


Vion 


TWO VIEWS OF QUALITY 


TRADITIONAL VIEW 


PRODUCTIVITY AND QUALITY ARE. 
CONFLICTING GOALS. 


QUALITY DEFINED AS CONFOR- 
MANCE TO SPECIFICATIONS OR 
STANDARDS. 


QUALITY MEASURED BY DEGREE OF 
NONCONFORMANCE. 


QUALITY IS ACHIEVED THROUGH 
INTENSIVE PRODUCT INSPECTION. 


SOME DEFECTS ARE ALLOWED IF 
PRODUCT MEETS MINIMUM QUALITY 
STANDARDS. 


QUALITY IS A SEPARATE FUNCTION 
AND FOCUSED ON EVALUATING 
PRODUCTION. 


WORKERS ARE BLAMED FOR POOR 
QUALITY. 


SUPPLIER RELATIONSHIPS ARE 
SHORT TERMED AND COST 
ORIENTED. 


Via 


CURRENT POSTURE 


PRODUCTIVITY GAINS ARE ACHIEVED 
THROUGH QUALITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


QUALITY IS CONFORMANCE TO COR- 
RECTLY DEFINED REQUIRMENTS 
SATISFYING USER NEEDS. 


QUALITY IS MEASURED BY 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS/PRODUCT 
IMPROVEMENT AND USER 
SATISFACTION. 


QUALITY IS DETERMINED BY 
PRODUCT DESIGN AND IS ACHIEVED 
BY EFFECTIVE PROCESS CONTROLS. 


DEFECTS ARE PREVENTED THROUGH 
PROCESS CONTROL TECHNIQUES. 


QUALITY IS A PART OF EVERY 
FUNCTION IN ALL PHASES OF THE 
PRODUCT LIFE CYCLE. 


MANAGEMENT IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
QUALITY 


SUPPLIER RELATIONSHIPS ARE LONG 
TERM AND QUALITY ORIENTED. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


-~ MEASURES ACTUAL QUALITY 


PERFORMANCE 


+ COMPARE I7T TO STANDARDS 


t+ ACT ON THE DIFRFrERENCES 
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DR. DEMING‘'S 


Lt MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 


The 14 points apply anywhere, to small organizations as well as to large ones, 
to service industry as well as to manufacturing. They apply to a division within 
a company. 


1. CREATE CONSTANCY OF PURPOSE TOWARD IMPROVEMENT of product and service, with 
the aim to become competitive and to stay in business, and to provide jobs. 


2. _ADOPT THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. We are in the new economic age. Western 
management must awaken to the challenge, must learn their responsibilities, and 
take on leadership for change. 


3. _CERASE DEPENDENCE ON INSPECTION TO ACHIEVE QUALITY. Eliminate the need for 


inspection on a mass basis by building quality into the product in the first 
place. 


4. END THE PRACTICE OF AWARDING BUSINESS ON THE BASIS OF PRICE TAG. Instead, 
minimize total cost. Move toward a single supplier for any one item, ona long- 
term relationship of loyalty and trust. 


5. IMPROVE CONSTANTLY AND FOREVER THE SYSTEM of production and service, to 
improve quality and productivity, and thus constantly decrease costs. 


6. _INSTITUTE TRAINING ON THE JOB. 


7. INSTITUTE LEADERSHTP. THE AIM OF SUPERVISION SHOULD BE TO HELP PEOPLE and 
machines and gadgets to do a better job. Supervision of management is in need 
of overhaul, as well as supervision of production worker. 


8. DRIVE OUT FEAR, so that everyone may work effectively for the company. 


9. BREAK DOWN BARRIERS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS. People in research, design, sales 
and production must work as a team, to foresee problems of production and in use 
that may be encountered with the product or service. 


10. ELIMINATE SLOGANS, EXHORTATIONS AND TARGETS FOR THE WORK FORCE asking for 
zero defects and new levels of productivity. Such exhortations only create 
adversarial relationships, as the bulk of the causes of low quality and low 
productivity belong to the system and thus beyond the power of the work force. 


1.ELIMINATE WORK STANDARDS UOTAS) on the factory floor. Substitute 
leadership. _ELIMINATE MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVE. Eliminate management by numbers, 


rc 


numerical goals. Substitute leadership. 


Vee = 6 
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Lt MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 


12. REMOVE BARRIFRS that rob the hourly worker of his right to pride of 
workmanship. The responsibility of Supervisors must be changed from sheer 
numbers to quality. Remove barriers that rob people in management and in 
engineering of their right to pride of workmanship. This means ABOLISHMENT OP 
THE ANNUAL OR MERIT RATING of management by objective. 
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